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Chairman’s Opening Statement 


Mr. Culberson. Meeting of the Military Construction and VA 
Subcommittee of the Appropriations Committee will come to order. 

I want to welcome everybody here today to our military quality 
of life hearing for our service members to hear directly on what we 
can do as a committee and Congress to help improve the quality 
of life for our enlisted soldiers. 

It is absolutely vital that the men and women in uniform that 
defend this country focus on their mission and not ever have to 
worry about their healthcare, their quality of life, the equipment, 
or the fact that the United States Congress and the people of this 
country have their back. 

We are delighted to have with us today as our four witnesses, the 
senior enlisted members of the respective branches for the military 
and the members should — it is important to note that we have got 
approximately 120 years combined military experience here before 
us today. 

And we are very, very grateful to you, gentlemen, for your serv- 
ice to the country. This hearing is a great opportunity for us on the 
subcommittee to identify areas where we can help do more to help 
you who protect and defend this nation. 

I would be happy to recognize at this time, Mr. Bishop, for his 
opening remarks. 


Ranking Member’s Opening Statement 


Mr. Bishop. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman, for yielding. 
Before I get started, I would, just to make a note — point of per- 
sonal privilege to note that today is the 10th anniversary of the 
start of the war in Iraq. 
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That was pointed out to me by my young military fellow, and I 
think that it is appropriate that we should at least take a moment 
to reflect on the fact that this is the 10th anniversary for the men 
and women who have served so valiantly and particularly for those 
who lost their lives in the effort. 

So if we would, Mr. Chairman, I would ask for just a moment 
of silence. 

[Moment of silence.] 

Thank you, and I always look forward to this hearing and I want 
to welcome our witnesses because these are the folks that give us 
the best picture of what the folks on the front lines are dealing 
with. 

We talk a lot about facilities, equipment, and strategy, but it is 
the men and the women like the ones sitting before us that real- 
ly — we want to make sure that it is our responsibility to take care 
of 

That is why we have of the Congressional Military Family Cau- 
cus so that we can better address the issues that these gentlemen 
raise today. 

I want to make sure, as the chairman has indicated, that we are 
doing enough to help our service members because the last thing 
that they need to worry about when they are at war is what is 
going on back home. 

In all of your testimonies you raised many issues that confront 
your services such as family services, recruiting, retention, and 
transition, and I want you all to use this as an opportunity to tell 
us what we have gotten right and what we need to improve in 
order to ease the burden that is placed upon our service members 
and their families. 

In addition, as you are very much aware, March 1st marked the 
beginning of the sequestration which CBO predicts will reduce 
GDP growth by 6/lOth of a percentage point this year alone and 
it estimates that up to 1.4 million jobs are at stake if sequestration 
is fully implemented. In addition to the CBO, the George Mason 
University study predicts that it could be as many as 2.4 million 
jobs lost. 

And the sequestration was included in the Budget Control Act, 
I guess to force Republicans and Democrats to work together to 
solve the fiscal problems. 

It hasn’t happened yet, but while service member pay is pro- 
tected from sequestration, I want and I think the chairman would 
like to hear, how it will impact the service members in other ways, 
other than pay, because it appears that many service members will 
have to backfill civilian positions while civilians are furloughed. 

So I would like to know how this will affect morale and if you 
think it will have an effect on retention and recruitment. So thank 
you very much for coming today, and we look forward to hearing 
your comments. 

Mr. Culberson. Thank you, Mr. Bishop. 

Our witnesses today are the Sergeant Major of the Army, Ray- 
mond F. Chandler, III. 

Thank you, sir, for your service to this country. You are a return- 
ing witness and were sworn into your current role on March 1st, 
2011 after 32 years of service in the United States Army, sir. 
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And Sergeant Major Chandler has served in all tank crewman 
positions and has had multiple tours as a troop squadron and regi- 
mental master gunner. 

And of course, we are pleased to have Judge Carter here who 
represents Fort Hood, and I know you all know each other well. 

And delighted to have you here, sir, and thanks for your service. 

We also have with us today the Sergeant Major of the Marine 
Corps, Michael Barrett. 

And we are delighted to have you here, sir, as a returning wit- 
ness. 

Sergeant Major Barrett assumed his current post as the 17th 
Sergeant Major of the Marine Corps on June 9th of 2011, after 32 
years of service. He enlisted in March of 1981. 

He has been an infantry instructor. He served in the Gulf War 
with Task Force Papa Bear, completed two combat deployments in 
support of Operation Iraqi Freedom in the A1 Anbar Province in 
Iraq and deployed to Operation Enduring Freedom in 2010, and be- 
came the NATO Regional Command — Command Sergeant Major 
for Nimroz and Helmand Province in Afghanistan. 

Thank you very much, sir, for your service. I am glad to have you 
here. 

We are also joined by the Chief Master Sergeant of the Air Force, 
James A. Cody. Chief Master Sergeant Cody is a first-time witness, 
sir, and congratulations on your assignment. We are delighted to 
have you here today. 

The Chief Master Sergeant was appointed in January 2013 as 
the 17th Chief Master Sergeant of the Air Force. He has 29 years 
of service after entering the Air Force in 1984. 

And his background includes various duties in air traffic control 
at the unit and major command levels, and he has served overseas 
in Germany, South Korea, Turkey, and deployed in support of Op- 
eration Southern Watch and Operation Enduring Freedom. 

Unfortunately, Master Chief Petty Officer of the Navy, Michael 
Stevens, was admitted to the hospital last evening and is unable 
to testify today. 

I understand they postponed his surgery and of course he was 
ready to come down here and testify, but we discouraged him from 
doing so and certainly wish he and his family the very best. And 
he is in our prayers and confident that between the good Lord and 
good doctors that he will be back on his feet soon. 

His statement, of course, as will yours, be entered into the record 
and any questions members have prepared for him will be sub- 
mitted for the record and a response will be of course provided. 

Also, the master chief wants to stress that he is willing to set 
up an office visit with members as necessary. 

I especially want to thank Mr. Bishop for reminding us that 
today is the lOth anniversary of the beginning of this long war that 
we have been in, the longest, as is pointed out in your testimony, 
that the nation has ever been engaged in, leading to long deploy- 
ments and in many cases, I think. Sergeant Major Chandler, you 
said five and six deployments sometimes for some of the men and 
women in the Army. 

I know as you have seen. Judge, a terrible personal cost to them 
and their families. 
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And we look forward to hearing from you on what this committee 
and the Congress can do to help ease their burden, raise their level 
of comfort, and minimize their concern and worry for the living 
conditions, for their schools, for their families, for their healthcare. 

That is our highest priority, is to eliminate the worries that you 
and the men and women that you represent would ever have to 
deal with as you serve our country around the world. 

We are delighted to have you and of course your witness state- 
ments, without objection, will be entered into the record. And 
please feel free to summarize your remarks in about 5 minutes 
each. And we are very grateful, again, for your service and would 
like to, if we could, go ahead and start with you. Sergeant Major 
Chandler. Thank you very much. 

Opening Statement of Sergeant Major Chandler 

Sergeant Major Chandler. Thank you too, sir. 

Chairman Culberson, Ranking Member Bishop, distinguished 
members of the committee, thank you for your invitation to rep- 
resent the more than 2.2 million people that make up your Army; 
our soldiers, their family members, and our Department of the 
Army civilians. 

This subcommittee has a tremendous responsibility ensuring we 
have the infrastructure to support our soldiers today and into the 
foreseeable future. We truly appreciate all the recent support you 
have shown into the Army, especially the funding for construction 
of military hospitals, child development centers, barracks, and fam- 
ily housing since 9/11. 

I would also like to welcome all new committee members. I truly 
appreciate you taking on the tremendous responsibility of sup- 
porting our soldiers who are dedicated to defending our nation. 

Over the past 11 years, our Army has been fully committed to 
combat operations in Iraq, Afghanistan, and other locations around 
the globe. 

Secretary McHugh, General Odierno, and I are proud of all that 
our Army has accomplished during this period. We have proven 
ourselves in every engagement and continue to display the physical 
and mental toughness long associated with the word “soldier.” 

General Odierno has highlighted three principal and inter- 
connected roles for the Army as part of Joint Force 2020. 

First, the Army must prevent conflict by maintaining credibility 
to avert miscalculations by potential adversaries. 

Second, the Army must shape the environment by sustaining 
strong relationships with other armies, building their capacity and 
facilitating strategic access. 

And finally, if prevention fails, the Army must rapidly apply its 
capabilities to dominate the environment and win decisively. 

Even though we are an Army in transition, our mission has not 
changed, which is to fight and defend and win our nation’s wars. 
In today’s uncertain and complex environment, we are committed 
to ensure the Army is the best manned, equipped, trained, and led 
force in the world. 

However, limited resources have had an impact on our ability to 
do this. Our strategy to defend the nation and its necessary actions 
requires the Army to have flexibility and predictability, something 
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we do not currently have and that Army leadership are challenged 
to alter. 

The fiscal outlook which the Army faces today is challenging and 
to my recollection, unprecedented. Fiscal uncertainties do not allow 
us to prevent, shape, and win. 

The Army has heen in the state of continuous war for the longest 
time in our nation’s history and today we have a more than 81,000 
soldiers committed to operations around the world with approxi- 
mately 58,000 serving in Afghanistan. 

Nearly 1.5 million soldiers have deployed. More than half a mil- 
lion have deployed with up to six deployments over the past 11 
years. As a matter of fact, I just met a young man yesterday who 
was starting his seventh deployment in just a few weeks. 

The magnitude of today’s fiscal uncertainty have grave con- 
sequences for our soldiers, civilians, and families. We cannot put 
the burden of these cuts on their shoulders. The current continuing 
resolutions affecting shortfalls for our funding of overseas contin- 
gency operations due to emerging costs in theater. 

With the enactment of sequestration, the Army is also being 
forced to make dramatic cuts to personnel, readiness, and mod- 
ernization programs thereby putting our national security at risk. 

Army leaders are proud of the contributions of our soldiers, but 
many have hidden and invisible wounds. Your support has allowed 
us to address issues such as post-traumatic stress, traumatic brain 
injury, and wounded warrior care. 

That support is greatly appreciated. Your continued support will 
help us continue deliver the best care possible for our young men 
and women. 

We have launched the Army profession campaign to ensure that 
every soldier understands how their competence, commitment, and 
character underpin the public’s trust with the American soldier. 

Examples of that professionalism include the nonevent which 
was the repeal of Don’t Ask Don’t Tell and the expansion of career 
opportunities for female soldiers in combat arms. 

For the past 2 years, the Army chose to significantly reduce our 
military construction requests as decisions were being made about 
our drawdown and force structure determined by the total Army 
analysis. 

This year, we will complete that assessment, but all new military 
construction had been limited by the continuing resolution. I re- 
quest your understanding and support when we seek to continue 
modernizing our force and its facilities. 

This will support our soldiers and their families by renovating 
and replacing aging facilities and investing in infrastructure to en- 
sure our ability to continue meeting the needs of the nation is ful- 
filled. 

Chairman, as you previously mentioned, and also Ranking Mem- 
ber Bishop, this week marks the 10th anniversary of the Iraq war. 
I would especially like to recognize our Army’s 2,574 hostile casual- 
ties, our 21,947 soldiers wounded in action, and the more than 
8,700 awards presented to soldiers for valor in Operation Iraqi 
Freedom and Operation New Dawn. 
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Since 9/11, more than 4,800 soldiers have given their last full 
measure in combat zones around the world. Collectively, this is a 
commitment to the nation we cannot deny. 

In closing, I want to recognize the amazing work being done 
every day by the Army team. As the Sergeant Major of the Army, 
the best part of my job is visiting our soldiers’ families and civil- 
ians around the world. 

They are truly amazing people who are committed to whet their 
craft, their profession, and they continue to demonstrate that each 
and every day even in the impacts of very strenuous and difficult 
times. 

I appreciate this opportunity to speak before you and tell our 
story and welcome your questions. 

Thank you. And Army Strong. 

[The information follows:] 
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Sergeant Major of the Army Raymond F. Chandler III 


Sergeant Major of the Army Raymond F. Chandler III was sworn in as the 14th Sergeant Major of the 
Army on March 1, 2011. SMA Chandler has held a variety of leadership positions throughout his career 
ranging from tank crewman to command sergeant major. 

As Sergeant Major of the Army, Chandler serves as the Army Chief of Staff's personal adviser on ail 
enlisted-related matters, particulariy in areas affecting Soldier training and quality of life. He devotes the 
majority of his time to traveling throughout the Army observing training, and talking to Soldiers and 
their Families. 

He sits on a wide variety of councils and boards that make decisions affecting enlisted Soldiers and their 
Families and is routinely Invited to testify before Congress. Chandler was born in Whittier, California and 
entered the Army in Brockton, Massachusetts in September 1981. He attended One Station Unit 
Training at Fort Knox, Kentucky and graduated as a 19E Armor Crewman. 

Chandler has served in all tank crewman positions and has had multiple tours as a troop, squadron and 
regimental master gunner. He has served in the 1st Infantry Division (FWDj, 2d Infantry Division, 4th 
Infantry Division, 1st Cavalry Division, 3d Armor Division, 2d ACR, 3d ACR, U.S. Army Armor School, and 
the U.S. Army Sergeants Major Academy. He also served as a ISG in four different detachments, troops 
and companies. As a Sergeant Major, he served as Operations SGM in 1/2 ACR and as CSM in 1/7 
Cavalry, 1st Cavalry Division (OIF II 2004-2005), United States Army Garrison Fort Leavenworth, KS and 
the United States Army Armor School CSM, Chandler was assigned as the United States Army Sergeants 
Major Academy CSM in December 2007. In June 2009, Chandler became the 19th Commandant of 
USASMA and the first enlisted commandant in USASMA history. 

Chandler's military and civilian education includes all levels of the Noncommissioned Officer Education 
System, IV160A3 and Ml/MlAl Tank Master Gunner Course, Battle Staff NCO Course, First Sergeant 
Course, Basic Instructor Training, Total Army Instructor Trainer Course, Small Group Instructor Trainer 
Course, Video Tele-Training Instructor Trainer Course, Army Management Staff Course, Garrison 
Command Sergeant Major Course and various other professional development courses. He has a 
Bachelor of Science Degree in Public Administration from Upper Iowa University. 
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SMA Chandler and his wife Jeanne are the proud parents of six children, and eight grandchildren. 

Chandler's awards and decorations include the Legion of Merit, Bronze Star Medal, Meritorious Service 
Medal (7th OLC), Army Commendation Medal (7th OLC), Army Achievement Medal (l" OLC), Army Good 
Conduct Medal (10th Award), National Defense Service Medal (2nd Award), Army Service Ribbon, 

Korean Defense Service Medal, Overseas Service Medal (Numeral 4), Noncommissioned Officer 
Professional Service Ribbon (Numeral 4), Iraq Campaign Medal, Global War on Terrorism Service Medal, 
Meritorious Unit Commendation, the Superior Unit Award and the Combat Action Badge, He is a 
recipient of the Order of Saint George (Bronze Medallion), the Distinguished Order of Saint Martin and 
the Honorable Order of Saint Barbara. SMA Chandler also serves on the Board of Directors for Army 
Emergency Relief. 
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STATEMENT BY RAYMOND F. 
CHANDLER III SERGEANT MAJOR 
OF THE ARMY 




Chairman Culberson, Ranking Member Bishop, distinguished members of 
this committee, thank you for your invitation to represent the more than 2.2 
million members of our Army team - Soldiers, their Family members, and 
our civilian employees. This sub-committee has a tremendous 
responsibility, ensuring we have the infrastructure to support our Soldiers 
today and into the foreseeable future. 


We are truly appreciative for all the support you’ve shown to the Army over 
the past 1 1 -plus years, especially the funding for construction of military 
hospitals at Fort Benning, Fort Hood and Fort Bliss, the 119 Child 
Development Centers across the Army since 9/1 1 , and the more than $17.1 
billion for Soldiers barracks construction and improvement since 9/11. 


I would also like to welcome ail new committee members. I truly appreciate 
you taking on the tremendous responsibility of supporting our Soldiers who 
are dedicated to defending our country. I pledge to always be a point of 
contact should you ever have any questions or comments about our 
Soldiers, equipment, training, or quality of life programs. 


Background 

Over the past eleven years, our Army has been fully committed to combat 
operations in Iraq, Afghanistan and other locations around the globe. SEC 
McHugh, GEN Odierno, and I are proud of all that our Soldiers, Family 
members and Civilians have accomplished during this period. We have 
proven ourselves in every engagement and continue to display the physical 
and mental toughness long associated with the word “Soldier.” 

Even though we are an Army in transition, our mission has not changed... to 
fight and win our Nation’s Wars. In today’s uncertain and complex 
environment, we are committed to ensure the Army is the best manned, 
best equipped, best trained and best led force in the world. However, 
limited resources will have an impact on our ability to do this. 
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Last month, GEN Odierno released his Marching Orders- Waypoint#1 for 
the Army, stating his intent to: enhance our All-Volunteer Army that remains 
the most decisive land force in the world; develop leaders to meet the 
challenges of the 21®* century; adapt the Army to more effectively provide 
land power; and provide modernized and ready, tailored land force 
capabilities to meet combatant commanders’ requirements across the 
range of military operations. 

GEN Odierno highlighted three principal and interconnected roles for the 
Army as part of Joint Force 2020. First, the Army must prevent conflict by 
maintaining credibility based on capacity, readiness and modernization. 
This averts miscalculations by potential adversaries. Second, the Army 
must shape the environment by sustaining strong relationships with other 
Armies, building their capacity, and facilitating strategic access. Finally, if 
prevention fails, the Army must rapidly apply its combined arms capabilities 
to dominate the environment and win decisively. 

Current Situation 

This strategy to defend the nation and its necessary actions requires the 
Army to have flexibility and predictability, something we do not currently 
have, and that Army leadership cannot alter. The fiscal outlook which the 
U.S. Army faces today is challenging and, to my knowledge, 
unprecedented. Fiscal uncertainties do not allow us to prevent, shape and 
win. 

The Army has been in a state of continuous war for nearly twelve years - 
the longest in our Nation’s history. Today we have more than 81 ,000 
Soldiers committed to operations around the world with approximately 
58,000 in Afghanistan. Nearly 1.5 million Soldiers have deployed and more 
than half a million have deployed multiple times, some as many as four, five, 
and six times. More than 4,800 Soldiers have given their lives on behalf of 
this Nation. Collectively, this commitment to the Nation cannot be denied. 

The magnitude of today’s fiscal uncertainty will have grave consequences 
for our Soldiers, our civilians, and our families who have sacrificed so much 
over the past decade. We cannot put the weight of these cuts on their 
shoulders. If nothing is done to mitigate the effects of operations under a 
continuing resolution, shortfalls in our funding of overseas operations due to 
emerging costs in theater, and the enactment of sequestration, the Army 
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will be forced to make dramatic cuts to its personnel, its readiness, and its 
modernization programs, putting our national security at risk. 

Before I describe the challenges we face this fiscal year, let me remind the 
committee of the actions we are taking to comply with the discretionary caps 
outlined in the Budget Control Act of 201 1 . The FY 201 3 Budget proposed 
$487 billion in DOD funding reductions over ten years, of which the Army’s 
share is estimated to be $170 billion. Consistent with the drawdown of 
forces in Afghanistan and Iraq and in support of the 2012 Defense Strategic 
Guidance, the Army is reducing the authorized endstrength for active duty 
from a wartime high of about 570,000 to 490,000, the Army National Guard 
from 358,000 to 350,000, and the civilian workforce from 272,000 to 

255.000 by the end of fiscal year 2017 (FY17). This is a net loss of 

105.000 Soldier and civilian positions. By FY17, we will downsize our active 
component force structure from 45 Brigade Combat Teams to potentially as 
low as 32. On January 18th, we released a Programmatic Environmental 
Assessment describing the impact of potential force structure reductions 
across the Atmy. We began these force reductions in FY1 2 focused initially 
on our overseas formations. In 2014, however, we will continue force 
reductions in the United States. 

In addition to personnel and force structure reductions, we have had to 
extend the timelines of our modernization programs and reduce the 
frequency of our training exercises putting us on the outer edge of 
acceptable risk for our future force and our ability to meet our National 
Security Strategy. 

The actions we have taken to adapt to the 2012 Defense Strategic 
Guidance are independent of the continuing resolution and sequestration. 
However, the domestic impacts of these actions are only now beginning to 
be felt and will be magnified over the next several years. 

The fiscal crisis we now face is due in part to the fundamental lack of 
predictability in the budget cycle. The Department of Defense has 
operated under a continuing resolution for 15 of the last 29 months. 
Continuing resolutions create inefficiencies by prohibiting new starts and 
planned production rate increases for needed programs, limiting 
reprogramming actions, and delaying program execution. This uncertainty 
creates challenges in projecting future funding requirements that inform our 
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annual budgets over time. The lack of predictability has been exacerbated 
by the threat of sequestration for the past year and a half. In FY1 3, we now 
find ourselves in the midst of a perfect storm created by a continuing 
resolution that puts funding in the wrong places, a shortfall in funds for 
overseas contingency operations due to higher than anticipated costs in 
theater, and now sequestration. If not addressed, the current fiscal 
uncertainty will significantly and rapidly degrade Army readiness for the 
next five to ten years. 

The FY1 3 continuing resolution has funded the Army’s base budget at fiscal 
year 2012 levels, resulting in a shortfall of approximately $6 billion in the 
Operation and Maintenance, Army (OMA) accounts relative to the 
President’s Budget, in the absence of a full-year appropriation that 
reallocates funds where they are needed, the Army will need to reprogram 
the necessary funds across appropriations to address this shortfall and 
protect readiness as much as possible. 

Under the continuing resolution, we also face an approximate $5-6 billion 
shortfall in OMA Overseas Contingency Operations (OCO) funding for 
FY13 because of increased costs related to the war in Afghanistan. This 
impacts the preparation of units about to deploy, current operations in 
support of Operation Enduring Freedom (OEF), and our ability to reset 
equipment and personnel. In order to ensure our Soldiers are prepared, we 
have committed and will continue to commit 100% of our operation and 
maintenance requirements for OEF. However, this exacerbates the funding 
shortfalls for the rest of the Army that is not deploying to Afghanistan, 
creating unacceptable readiness for the future. 

In addition to the impacts the continuing resolution and OCO shortfalls are 
having on the force, the Joint Committee sequestration order was issued on 
March 1, and a second sequestration order due to a breach in the FY13 
discretionary caps is scheduled to be issued on March 27. Using DoD 
planning assumptions for sequester, we estimate sequestration will impose 
an additional $12 billion cut on the Army’s budget in the remaining months 
of FY13, to include a $5 billion cut in OMA, and approximately $1 billion in 
the Reserve Component operation and maintenance accounts. The 
remaining $6 billion will be taken across the board from our procurement; 
Research, Development, Test, and Evaluation (RTDE); and military 
construction accounts. 
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While budgetary uncertainty negatively affects each of the Army’s operating 
and investment accounts, our OMA account is the most heavily burdened. 
Together, the continuing resolution, increased cost of OCO operations and 
sequestration will equate to an $18 billion shortfall in the OMA account for 
the final seven months of FY13. 

In addition to terminating more than 3,000 temporary and term employees, 
the Army has begun the process of furloughing up to 251,000 civilians one 
day a week beginning next month in order to help achieve the reductions 
required by sequestration. This will present risks of decreased productivity, 
morale, loss of 20% of their pay during this period, as well as reduced 
services to an already stressed and strained Army that is still engaged 
overseas. 

We are conducting detailed analysis of how we will address the $18 billion 
shortfall in 2013, which includes $6 billion related to the continuing 
resolution, about $5 to $6 billion in OCO shortfalls for Afghanistan and $6 
billion, approximately, for sequestration. With these cuts in spending, we're 
still $4 billion short in paying the entire bill, so there will be more things we 
will have to do that we're still trying to figure out. As the Chief of Staff of the 
Army stated last week, we need your help to provide an appropriation 
measure that would eliminate the $6 billion shortfall we face under the 
current continuing resolution. It would at least solve one third of the problem 
we have today. 

Drawdown 

As I reported last year, our drawdown goals were to accomplish these 
manpower and budget reductions in a controlled and responsible marrner. 
Despite our limited flexibility and predictability, we are continuing on that 
path to the best of our ability. Our priority remains to retain the best 
qualified professionals and successfully transition those who leave the 
service. Though there are several ways we’ll meet the desired end 
strength, one of the biggest changes we have implemented is how we retain 
Active Component Soldiers. We have given brigade-level commanders 
the flexibility to retain Soldiers with the greatest potential for future service 
based on reenlistment objectives. Thanks to the professionalism of our 
Noncommissioned Officer and Officer leaders in enforcing standards and 
identifying those Soldiers with the greatest potential, during the past year 
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the Army has been able to meet its drawdown goals, and we are on target to 
meet our goals again this year. 

As we continue to draw down the Army, it is imperative we transition those 
Soldiers and Families not retained with dignity and respect. Through the 
Army Career and Alumni Program, we are ensuring a successful transition 
out of the service and into the civilian sector. The Army is fully committed 
to the Veterans Opportunity to Work, or VOW, to Hire Heroes Act, signed by 
the President on November 21, 2011, which requires every Soldier to 
attend the Transition Training Program. In coordination with Departments of 
Labor and Veterans Affairs, we are conducting assistance training and 
transition counseling for Soldiers beginning no later than 12 months from 
their transition date to enable Soldiers to successfully transition into civilian 
society. 

Ready and Resilient 

As the Army becomes smaller both in the size of manpower and budget, it is 
critically important the Army maintains its peak readiness. As I reported 
last year, the Army released the Army 2020: Generating Health and 
Discipline in the Force Ahead of the Strategic Reset Report 2012, also 
known as the Gold Book, The Gold Book provided critical insight into 
health and disciplinary issues that impact the Army and provides guidance 
on ways to improve for the future. 

The Gold Book mentioned the progress we’ve made over the last three plus 
years, especially in the areas of access to healthcare and unit and Soldier 
discipline. The document also recognized there is still much work to be 
done. The last 1 1 -plus years have been extremely tough on our Soldiers 
and our Families. The stress and strain of multiple deployments can 
manifest in high risk behavior as Soldiers try to cope with issues and 
problems without the proper help. The Army has worked hard over the last 
several years to institutionalize programs such as Comprehensive Soldier 
and Family Fitness and the Army Campaign for Health Promotion, Risk 
Reduction and Suicide Prevention. These programs will teach Soldiers, 
Families, and DA Civilians coping skills for dealing with the stress of 
deployments and everyday life. 

To follow-up on information collected in the Gold Book, the Vice Chief of 
Staff, the Army Surgeon General, other senior leaders and I conducted a 
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Health of the Force tour last year to personally meet with Soldiers. Family 
members and our civilian employees to collect feedback directly from those 
affected. We used that information and feedback from family programs, 
health care and other service providers to create the Ready and Resilient 
Campaign. This effort integrates and synchronizes multiple efforts and 
programs to improve the readiness and resilience of the Army Family. It 
creates a holistic, collaborative and coherent effort to build upon physical, 
emotional and psychological resilience in our Soldiers, Families and 
Civilians so they improve performance to deal with the rigors and 
challenges of a demanding profession. 

Challenges such as post traumatic stress, suicide, sexual assault and 
harassment, hazing, and reckless behavior are being met head on to 
ensure our Soldiers are receiving the care they need, while at the same 
time, maintaining the good order and discipline the American people 
demand of a United States Soldier. 

We know that one suicide is one too many, so we used information gained 
from our Health of the Force tour to guide our actions. Our senior leaders 
recognize that in order to make progress on this issue, policies and 
programs must address the larger issues of physical and behavioral health 
while increasing surveillance and detection of at-risk and high-risk behavior. 

An important step taken was a stand down in September where the entire 
Army took a full day to encourage a frank discussion about suicide and 
describe resources available to any Soldier, family member and civilian 
employee. The day also included unequivocal statements from Army 
leadership that there cannot be stigma or consequences associated with 
seeking behavioral health help. 

Suicide prevention awareness training continues to be updated based on 
trends and lessons learned from the Vice Chief of Staff of the Army-led 
Suicide Senior Review Group meetings and assessments conducted during 
installation visits. We also continue to work in concert with Departments of 
Defense and Veterans Affairs to expand our Stigma Reduction Campaign, 
which cultivates a climate that supports those who responsibly seek help 
and those who act, intervene and are motivated to stand against behaviors 
that are contrary to our Army Values. 

Though the Army will never be able to predict whether a particular individual 
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will die by suicide, it can ensure those at the greatest risk receive adequate 
care and monitoring while bolstering our ability to identify and respond to 
risk indicators. 

Through the Sexual Harassment/ Assault Response and Prevention 
(SHARP) program, the Army is also absolutely committed to eradicating 
sexual assault and sexual harassment. It degrades mission readiness and 
negatively impacts on our recruiting and retention goals, but more 
importantly, we have a moral obligation to sustain the trust of our Soldiers, 
Families and Civilians. 

Although the Army has made great strides in the last few years in 
addressing this critical issue, we continue to expand and are aggressively 
executing our I. A.M. (Intervene, Act, Motivate) Strong Sexual 
Harassment/Assault Prevention Campaign, The Army launched our 
Prevention Campaign in 2008 and is currently executing Phase Three’s 
"Achieve Cultural Change," which builds upon the continued efforts of 
Phase One’s "Committed Army Leaders" and Phase Two’s "Army-Wide 
Conviction" (to combat the crime). The collective efforts of this campaign 
will culminate in Phase Four's "Sustainment, Refinement and Sharing" 
(Best Practice), as all efforts are institutionalized under the SHARP 
program. 

We are also continuing to efforts to eliminate hazing from the Army. Every 
Army professional has a personal obligation to prevent hazing and ensure 
we treat each other with dignity and respect. Those who participate in 
hazing are not living our Army Values. Army Regulation 600-20 and the 
Uniform Code of Military Justice specifically prohibit hazing in all forms. A 
hazing task force developed by Secretary of Defense and Chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff last year has reviewed policies, training and culture in 
order to make recommendations about any needed changes, and the 
Secretary of the Army will be making recommendations for the Army in the 
near future. 

Our Comprehensive Soldier Fitness program has expanded to include a 
family focus and the new Comprehensive Soldier and Family Fitness 
(CSF2) program provides the skills our Soldiers, Families, and Civilian 
employees need to overcome hardships and adverse events, and bounce 
back and grow stronger. Our objective is to provide one Master Resiliency 
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Trainer (MRT) per company. To better address family member needs, 
family members are also eligible to undergo the training and serve as an 
MRT to their peers. 

Skills taught in CSF2 are having a positive effect on Soldier-reported 
resilience and psychological health. The presence of qualified CSF2 
trainers embedded within units positively impacts the psychological health 
of Soldiers within those units. Right now, more than 7,000 Master 
Resiliency Trainers are serving around the globe, acting as the units and 
Families first line of resiliency efforts. 

In support of our MRTs, Army Community Service offers CSF2 Resilience 
Skills Training for Family members on specific mental and physical 
resilience techniques and incorporates resiliency modules into their 
instructional courses. 

Another Army-wide project undertaken to monitor and provide support to 
Soldiers and Families with high-risk behaviors is the development of a 
Commander’s Risk Reduction Dashboard. When fully available in 
approximately two years, the dashboard will operate in a net-centric 
environment; it will receive data from multiple authoritative databases, such 
as law enforcement, medical personnel, substance abuse, family advocacy, 
and other services. The dashboard will provide aggregate data, monitor 
trends, and track metrics so leaders can take appropriate action when 
needed. Additionally, commanders will be supported by the current Risk 
Reduction Program staff to aid in intervention for high-risk behaviors. 

Behavioral Health 

Over the last few years, the Army has made vast improvements in 
understanding and countering the effects of post traumatic stress. 

Soldiers are recognizing the importance of individual help-seeking behavior 
and commanders are realizing the importance of intervention at the 
leadership level. The Army increased the number of behavioral health 
(BH) encounters from 991,655 in FY07 to 1,961,850 in FY12, a 97.8% 
increase. In 2007 the Army was recording less than 4,000 BH encounters 
per day (across all product lines to include primary care, emergency 
departments, etc). By 201 1 that had climbed to slightly above 7,500 
encounters per day, and during the last year the Army has increased slightly 
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above 7,700 encounters per day. These numbers indicate that our efforts to 
emphasize the importance of behavioral health are working. 

The Army Medical Command continues to implement the Comprehensive 
Behavioral Health System of Care Campaign Plan, which identifies, 
prevents, treats, and tracks behavioral health issues affecting Soldiers and 
Families, in 2012, the Army Medical Command established a Behavioral 
Health Service Line (BHSL) to take an enterprise wide approach to 
standardizing and implementing current and emerging Behavioral health 
policies and programs. 

The Army continues to improve its surveillance, detection and response 
programs to reduce the effects of Post Traumatic Stress on service and 
post-service veteran health. Leader emphasis on redeployment 
reintegration and Soldier-civilian transition is critical to early diagnosis, 
treatment and follow-up care. Tele-health is also proving to be an effective 
way to deliver a wide range of behavioral health therapies targeting 
post-traumatic stress among geographically isolated or dispersed Soldiers, 

Carina for the Wounded. Ill and Injured 

We continue to make progress caring for wounded, ill or injured Soldiers. 
Since 2007, more than 60,900 Soldiers and their Families have been cared 
for by dedicated caregivers and support personnel at our Warrior 
Transitions Units across the Army, and less than 9,500 are currently being 
cared for. 

Nationwide shortages of these specialized physicians, nurses, and 
behavioral health professionals have impacted the ability of both civilian 
and military systems to recruit and retain clinical experts. However, over 
the past year we have made significant improvements in this area by 
initiating Medical Evaluation Board (MEB) Remote Operating Capabilities at 
both Fort Carson and Joint Base Lewis-McChord staffed by Army Reserve 
medical specialists, with a third at Camp Atterbury, Indiana, projected to 
initiate this year. 

We also continue to improve the process with the Integrated Disability 
Evaluation System (IDES). Based on our Health of the Force tour, we 
identified things that could be done to streamline the system and that has 
led to decreases in processing time within the MEB phase. January 2013 
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marked the fifth consecutive month our Army Medical Command had more 
cases completing the MEB phase than entering the MEB phase. 

Two other projects are also underway to improve care and efficiency. 
Currently, every Soldier is entitled to legal counsel from the Office of 
Soldiers Counsel while they go through the Integrated Disability Evaluation 
System (IDES) process, and that office is reorganizing to increase the 
number of lawyers and paralegals available to support Soldiers. 
Additionally, Rand Corporation and the Center for Army Analysis are both 
conducting studies to evaluate trends in the IDES process to identify how to 
better project the number of medical staff need to care for Soldiers since 
hiring actions can sometimes take several months to complete. 

Closing 

Throughout this past year, while continuing the fight, drawing down our 
force, and working within fiscal constraints, our Soldiers have continued to 
demonstrate their professionalism in several key ways. Nearly a year and 
a half after the repeal of “Don’t Ask, Don’t Tell,” this change has gone 
almost unnoticed. Similarly, Army leadership is confident that we will 
submit an implementation plan to evaluate and validate expanded 
opportunities for female Soldiers in combat arms career fields, as 
announced in January by the Secretary of Defense Panetta. 

This professionalism is highlighted in our ongoing campaign to ensure 
every Soldier understands how their competence, character and 
commitment underpin the American public’s trust and respect for the Army. 

For the past two years, the Army chose to significantly reduce our military 
construction requests while our Programmatic Environmental Assessment 
was conducted and decisions were made affecting our drawdown and the 
future locations of our brigade combat teams. This year, we will complete 
that assessment, but all new military construction has been limited by the 
continuing resolution. In the future, I request your understanding and 
support when we seek to continue modernizing our force and support our 
Soldiers and their families by renovating and replacing aging facilities and 
investing in infrastructure to ensure our ability to continue meeting the 
needs of the nation. 

In closing, I want to recognize the amazing work being done every day by 
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our Army Team. As the Sergeant Major of the Army, the best part of my 
job is visiting our Soldiers, Families and Civilians across the world. The 
professionalism, dedication and sacrifice they display every day is the 
reason our Army is the envy of every other in the world. Our Soldiers are 
the best trained, best manned, best equipped and best led force in our 
history. I appreciate this opportunity to speak before you and tell our story. 
I welcome your questions at this time. Thank you and Army Strong. 
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Mr. Culberson. Thank you very much, Sergeant Major. 

Sergeant Major Barrett, before we begin with your testimony, if 
I could, sir, I wanted to recognize our distinguished ranking mem- 
ber of the full committee; delighted to have her here with us on the 
subcommittee. At this time, I would like to recognize Mrs. Lowey. 

Mrs. Lowey Opening Statement 

Mrs. Lowey. I would like to thank Chairman Culberson and 
Ranking Member Bishop, and I thank you for your friendship and 
your warm welcome. It is a pleasure for me to be here today. 

I also wanted to extend my good wishes. I understand that — is 
this causing trouble? 

Loud and clear. I understand the representative of the Navy 
couldn’t be with us, and I certainly extend our good wishes and 
hope for a speedy recovery. 

I want to express my appreciation for your service to our country 
and I extend you a very warm welcome, our distinguished military 
witnesses. 

In recent months, leaders in Congress on both sides of the aisle 
have discussed the consequences of sequestration. And beginning 
April 15th, 768,000 civilians working at the Department of Defense 
will begin to be furloughed, which will have a direct impact on 
military quality of life by reducing services in family support cen- 
ters, day care centers, deployment readiness centers, family med- 
ical services, counseling services for sexual assault victims, and 
suicide prevention. 

Furthermore, 139 DOD schools have facilities with an overall 
condition rating of either poor or failing, and the quite significant 
recapitalization efforts to eliminate space shortfalls in temporary 
facilities. I was just shocked by those numbers. 

Sequestration’s $523 million reduction to the defense-wide ac- 
count will only exacerbate this problem. I am particularly con- 
cerned about the disproportionate effect sequestration will have on 
our veterans. Transition assistance services are crucial to help vet- 
erans adjust to civilian life and find employment after separating 
from service. 

It is imperative to support these programs to uphold. 

It is imperative to support these programs to uphold our promise 
to those who have served our country so bravely. I am also con- 
cerned that reductions in funding for mental health services for ac- 
tive duty military personnel will have devastating and long-lasting 
impacts. PTSD, depression, suicide, are just too common among our 
service members. 

Sequestration threatens our ability to care for the mental 
wellness of military personnel. We cannot turn our backs on those 
who are serving our country. And that is one of the many reasons 
why Congress should avoid full implementation of sequestration by 
passing a balanced plan that closes tax loopholes, trims entitle- 
ments, and slows future growth of spending. 

And I just want to make one other point because when you hear 
the morning news, you hear the up-to-date statistics and the one 
even, though it is not your program, I know you care, it is the vet- 
erans affairs, VA, the backlog of veterans’ claims is outrageous. 
And if we don’t all do something about it, shame on us. 
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And I know that you care about transition services, and I know 
you worry about those who are trying to transition into a life back 
home. And I do hope you will work with us to deal with all these 
issues that are so very critical. 

So thank you so much. 

And thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Culberson. Thank you very much, Mrs. Lowey. 

As you know, this is the one subcommittee — we really work arm 
in arm in support of you and it is a real privilege for all of us to 
be here to help you. 

Sergeant Major Barrett, we look forward to hearing from you, sir. 
Thank you. 

Opening Statement of Sergeant Major Barrett 

Sergeant Major Barrett. Thank you, sir. 

Chairman Culberson, Ranking Member Bishop, and distin- 
guished members of the subcommittee, in the early hours of this 
morning, our nation lost seven Marines, and I ask you to keep their 
families and all the men and women who serve our country in your 
thoughts and prayers. 

Today as we discuss important quality-of-life issues, there are 
covert enemies searching for windows of vulnerability to exploit our 
liberties and security. 

Additionally, the unknown short-and long-term impacts of the 
continuing resolution and sequestration add risks to those who 
wear the cloth of this nation and causes unnecessary stress and 
strain to the people who love them most, our families. 

Despite these challenges, your Marines continue to live hard, 
train hard, and fight hard, providing our nation the capability to 
contain the crisis, fill the gap, and hold the line. 

The quality-of-life needs we hold dear and rely on relieves us and 
our loved ones of that unnecessary strain and stress, allowing us 
to focus on and to always be leaning forward and ready to respond 
whenever the nation calls and wherever the president may direct. 

This past decade serves as a perfect example. Humanitarian as- 
sistance and disaster relief, nine combat and evacuation operations, 
supporting and reinforcing embassies around the globe, regional 
and theater security cooperation missions, counterpiracy oper- 
ations, the tactical recovery of a downed American aviator, and 
counterinsurgency operations on more than one front. 

So many have given so much. And your continued fidelity, our 
Congress, has provided us with our nations scarcest resources. 
General Amos and I, we are forever grateful. 

America’s treasure doesn’t know when or where they will be 
called next, but know that your Marines are ready to leave tonight. 

Today, just like the past decade, we are forward deployed, we are 
forward engaged, shaping, training, deterring, and responding to 
all manner of crisis and contingencies. 

Thank you for the opportunity to sit before this subcommittee. 

[The information follows:] 
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I 

Sergeant Major Michea! Barrett 
Sergeant Major of the Marine Corps 

Micheal P. Barrett was born in Niagara Falls, N.Y., and raised in Youngstown, N.Y. He enlisted 
in March 1981 and undenvent recruit training at 2nd Recruit Training Battalion, Delta Company, Marine 
Corps Recruit Depot, Parris Island, S.C, 

In November 1981, Private First Class Barrett completed Infantiy Training School at Camp 
Lejeune, N.C. He was ordered to 1 st Battalion, 4th Marines, Twentynine Palms, Calif., for duty. He 
served in a variety of billets from Grenadier to Platoon Sergeant. 

Sergeant Barrett was transferred in August 1984 to Inspector-Instructor duty with 2nd Battalion, 
25th Marines, New Rochelle, N.Y, Outside of his primary duties as an infantry instructor, he was 
assigned numerous support duties to include; Armorer. Nuclear Biological Chemical noncommissioned 
officer, and Training Chief 

In September 1987, Sergeant Barrett was assigned to 3rd Battalion, 9th Marines where he 
assumed the responsibilities as Platoon Sergeant of the Surveillance Target Acquisition Platoon. Staff 
Sergeant Barrett deployed forward during the Gulf War with Task Force Papa Bear. 

In April 1 992, Staff Sergeant Barrett received orders to Drill Instructor School, Marine Corps 
Recruit Depot, San Diego, Calif Upon completion of Drill Instructor School, he was assigned to 
Company F, 2nd Recruit Training Battalion, as a Drill Instructor, Senior Drill Instructor, and Chief Drill 
Instructor. In January 1994, he was selected as the Battalion Drill Master of 2nd Recruit Training 
Battalion. 

In January 1995, Gunnery Sergeant Barrett was assigned to Scout Sniper Instructor School, 
Quantico, Va., as the Chief Instructor. 

In September of 1996, Gunnery Sergeant Barrett was transferred to Marine Security Company, 
Camp David, Presidential Retreat, for duties as the Company Gunnery Sergeant and liaison to the United 
States Secret Service, 

■Upon completion of his tour at Camp David, First Sergeant Barrett was transferred to 3rd 
Battalion, 4th Marines, Twentynine Palms. Calif, where he assumed the duties as India Company First 
Sergeant from August 1998 until April 2000. He was then assigned to Headquarters and Service 
Company from April 2000 to March 2001 and his tour culminated as the Senior Enlisted Leader of 
Weapons Company from March 2001 to June 2002. 

Sergeant Major Barrett was then assigned to Recruiting Station Cleveland, Ohio, from July 2002 
until May 2005, as the Recruiting Station Sergeant Major. 

Sergeant Major Barrett was transferred to 2nd Battalion, 7th Marines in May 2005. where he completed 
two combat deployments in support of Operation Iraqi Freedom (04-06.2 and 06-08. i ) in the A1 Anbar 
Province, Iraq. 

From October 2007 to May 2009, Sergeant Major Barrett was assigned to Officer Candidates 
School, Quantico, Va. 

Sergeant Major Barrett was selected as the 1st Marine Division Sergeant Major and took his post 
in June 2009. In December 2009, he assumed the duties as I Marine Expeditionaiy Force (Forward) 
Sergeant Major, and deployed to Operation Enduring Freedom (1 0.1/10.2) in March 2010. During this 
deploN'ment, he also became the NATO Regional Command (Southwest) Command Sergeant Major for 
Nimruz and Helmand Province, Afghanistan. He turned over the 1st Marine Division, I Marine 
Expeditionary Force (Forward) and Regional Command (Southwest) in March and April 2011. 

Sergeant Major Barrett assumed his current post as the 1 7th Sergeant Major of the Marine Corps on 9 
June 2011. 

His personal awards include the Legion of Merit, Bronze Star Medal with combat '‘V” and gold 
star. Meritorious Service Medal with gold star. Navy Marine Corps Commendation Medal with combat 
“V” and three gold stars, Navy Marine Corps Achievement Medal with two gold stars. Combat Action 
Ribbon with gold star, and the Presidential Service Badge. 
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Chairman Culberson, Ranking Member Bishop and distinguished Members of this 
Subcommittee, we live in unpredictable times. While our Nation debates the appropriate size of 
our federal budget, we face numerous external threats around the globe. Despite these 
challenges, your Marines continue to live hard, train hard and fight hard. The Marine Coips 
stands ready to contain the crisis, fill the gap, and hold the line. We are able to do so because of 
your fidelity to us and our families and your enduring commitment to the quality of life needs we 
hold dettr. As I visit with Marines and families throughout the world, I continue to stress our five 
pillars of readiness: recruiting and retaining high-quality people; maintaining high unit readiness; 
shaping our force to meet the needs of Combatant Commanders; investing in our infrastructure; 
and conducting equipment modernization that supports our core competencies. 

The quality of life needs we will discuss today, ranging from family readiness and 
schools to improvements in transition assistance and suicide prevention, impact each of these 
five pillars and our readiness to respond to any contingency around the globe when our Nation 
calls. Marines can face the enemy on the frontlines because of the care and support you and our 
fellow citizens give us and our families on the homefront. Thank you for thi.s opportunity, my 
second, to report to you on our efforts in these vital quality of life areas, efforts that ensure 
Marines and families remain ready in these unsteady times. 

Remaining Ready through Strong Families 

Our Family Readiness Program strengthens and fortifies Marines and families by 
providing official unit communication, readiness preparedness training, information on and 
referral to qualified helping professionals, and vital unit, installation and community connection. 
Our 380 Family Readiness Officers are an asset throughout the Total Force and support the 
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commander's family readiness mission through direct interaction with Marines and families. 

Our Marine Corps Family Team Building training provides preventative education to Marines 
and families and enhances their quality of life, provides a feeling of empowerment, and increases 
levels of resiliency. Lifestyle, Insights, Networking, Knowledge, and Skills training, for 
example, helps Marines and families connect to the military culture and teaches how best to 
thrive in it. Our Chaplains Religious Enrichment Development Operation Program offers pre- 
marital counseling and relationship training. eMarine, our secure family readiness website, 
delivers strategic communications to Marines and their families, both active duty and reserve, 
whether they are stationed at large installations or in remote locations. It gives family members 
access to documents, photos and videos, discussion forums, and information about their Marine's 
unit from anywhere in the world, 24/7. We continue to improve and streamline our programs in 
Fiscal Year 201 3 with a focus on our computer-based Marine Corps Family Team l,3uilding 
curriculum and a new initiative to promote volunteerism to enhance unit morale and family 
readiness. 

Our Family Care programs support the care and development continuum of Marine Corps 
children from birth to their teens. Child care services remain a high priority. Our school liaisons 
provide more than 70 school districts with information about the needs of Marine Corps families 
and access to beneficial training and counseling sercu'ces to support teachers and students. 

Marine parents are comforted by the support of a local education expert, who provides 
meaningful insight to new transfers and those with questions on local education policies. The 
states and DoDEA's initiatives and support programs like the Interstate Compact on Educational 
Opportunity for Militaiy Children and the Common Core State Standards, the Non-DoD School 
Program and the Virtual Fiigh School have greatly assisted and benefited our children. Child 
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care services remain a priority and we have increased our child development and care capacity 
and expect to create more spaces in Fiscal Years 2013-2014 through ofl'base fee assistance. 
However, we may have to curtail the hours of our youth and teen programs due to the effects of 
sequestration. 

Families enrolled in our Exceptional Family Member Program (EFMP) strongly endorse 
our locus on providing a continuum of care and the improvements made to their level of support. 
Two years of increasing enrollments and a reduction in issues experienced by families relocating 
to new duty stations demonstrates this approval. EFMP had only 4,500 enrolled family members 
in Fiscal Year 2008; it has almost 1 1,000 today. The Marine Corps continues to underwrite the 
cost of up to 40 hours of short-term respite care per month for enrolled families, providing more 
than 400,000 hours of respite care in Fiscal Year 2012. We continue to transform our EFMP 
program. We are focused on increasing recreation and fitness inclusion for individuals of all 
abilities and will provide the American College of Sports Medicine Certified Inclusive Fitness 
Trainer certification program to staff at each installation in order to support individuals with 
special needs. 

Remaining Ready to Support the Famiiies of our Fallen 

The Marine Corps Casualty Assistance Program is committed to ensuring that families of our 
fallen Marines are treated with the utmost compassion, dignity and honor. Always seeking to 
improve survivor assistance and demonstrating a record of quick, effective action, our Casualty 
Assistance Program is a 24-hour-per-day operation manned by Marines trained in casualty 
reporting, notification and casualty-assistance procedures. Casualty Assistance Calls Officers 
assist the next-of-kin with burial arrangements, applications for benefits and entitlements. 
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contact with benevolent and philanthropic organizations, and obtaining reports of investigation. 
Within days of the incident, the Marine Corps connects families to representatives from the 
Tragedy Assistance Program for Survivors, a nationally-recognized provider of comfort and care 
to those who have suffered the loss of a military loved one. We then reach out to the next-of-kin 
approximately 60 days after the loss to help resolve any residual issues and to let the families 
know that they are still part of the Marine Corps family. We will remain steadfast in our support 
of our Marine Corps families who have paid so much in service to our Nation. 

Remaining Ready to Support our Wounded, III and Injured 

The Marine Corps Wounded Warrior Regiment (WWR) is a fundamental component of the 
Marine Corps pledge to “keep faith” with those who have served. The WWR administers the 
Marine Corps Recovery Coordination Program that ensures wounded, ill and injured (WII) 
Marines’ medical and non-medical care needs are fully integrated. In the broadest terms, this 
includes determining the degree of support required through case review, working with Marines 
and their families to develop recovery plans, and executing those plans for their return to duty or 
reintegration to their hometowns. 

WWR care typically begins at the point of incident (wound, illness or inj ury), with a 
review ofthe Marine's Personnel Casualty Report to determine the best course of action. 
Medically acute Marines are joined to a WWR element for high-touch support. When WII 
Marines are joined to a WWR element, they benefit from the familiar disciplined environment of 
a Marine Corps unit, but it is carefully balanced with the necessary components of healing, 
compassion, and personalized daily motivation. During this time, WWR staff and medical and 
non-medical advocates team together to ensure the WII Marine is attending their medical 
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appointments, progressing through the Integrated Disability Evaluation System (IDES) process, 
and executing the various components of their recovery plan. 

Under the Marine Corps proven care model, WIl Marines may remain with their parent 
units so long as their medical conditions allow and their units can support them. When WII 
Marines remain with their parent units, they are also supported by the WW'R through its various 
assets. This support is accomplished through WWR’s direct contact with the WII Marine, 
through the WWR providing information and resources to the WII Marine’s commander, or a 
combination of both. WII Marines not assigned to a WW'R element are tracked through the 
Wounded Warrior Battalion Contact Centers. 

To be successful in his or her recovery mission, a WII Marine must take a pragmatic look 
foiward and set attainable goals. These goals must be developed based upon the Marine’s and 
his or her family’s needs, and committed to a plan with carefully articulated and monitored 
action steps. CuiTcntly, 1,016 WII Marines and families are successfully executing 
Comprehensive Recovery Plans (CRP) with the assistance of the Wounded Warrior Regiment’s 
Recovery Care Coordinators (RCCs). RCCs meet with a WII Marine within 72 hours of 
assignment and begin a comprehensive assessment process which takes into consideration the 
various recovery components. The results of this assessment process form the basis for the 
Marine's CRP. Each CRP is tailored to the WII Marine's and family’s specific recovery 
circumstances and the document is frequently updated and adjusted to suit the WII Marine’s 
evolving situation. 

Most WII Marines will not return to duty and will transition to veteran status. Meeting 
this transition milestone prepared and confident is paramount to a WII Marine’s success in his or 
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her civilian community. The WWR’s transition support is twofold; we help WO Marines and 
families successfully enter the Department of Veterans Affairs (VA) system and assist them with 
securing rewarding and fulfilling careers. 

For WII Marines with CRPs. prior to leaving active duty service, the Marine’s RCC will 
schedule phone conferences with the Marine's VA recovery team members to ensure all required 
paperwork is transferred and benefits are on schedule for payment. Marines not joined to a 
WWR element may be provided VA transition information via the WWR's fact sheets and staff. 
They are also assisted through the WWR's Call Center. 

We aim for our WII Marines’ civilian careers to be as productive and rewarding as their 
Marine Corps careers. WWR has transition cells at its Regimental Headquarters and its 
Wounded Warrior Battalions where transition coordinators work with Marines in a one-on-one 
setting to conduct comprehensive career assessments; develop education and career plans; 
provide career coaching; identify education, internship and training opportunities; and facilitate 
networking and transition activities such as job fairs. WWR akso coordinates with external 
entities to enhance WO Marines* transition success. The Regiment has placed eight Vocational 
Rehabilitation and Employment Service counselors aboard various Marine Corps installations; 
Wn Ma.rines continue to take advantage of federal internships through the Operation Warfighter 
Program; and WWR continually coordinates with charitable organizations, such as the USO and 
Hire Heroes USA. to provide transition workshops and opportunities specifically geared toward 
WII service members and their families. 

To further ensure WII Marines are succeeding in their civilian lives, we utilize our 
Sergeant Merlin German Call Center to conduct outreach calls to check on Marines and families 
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who have transitioned. The Call Center conducts an average of 7,000 calls per month. Call 
Center staff, to include p.sychological health professionals, is also available 24/7 to accept calls 
from .Marines and families. 

The WWR’s District Injured Support Coordinator Program (DISC) provides assistance to 
WII Marines transitioning from active duty or reserve to veterans status through its 
geographically dispersed network of Marines. Our DISCs are purposefully aligned with the 
Department of Veterans Affairs Veterans Integrated Service Networks to further enhance 
coordination with VA services. DISCs provide a multitude of services to include conducting 
face-to-face visits with Marines and families, ensuring Marines are registered with the VA, 
providing information on various community resources, and linking WII Marines in need back to 
the WWR for assistance. 

As this statement demonstrates, the Marine Corps is heavily invested in providing for 
WII Marines and their dedicated family members. Whether we are a nation at war or in times of 
peace, the WWR will continue to successfully meet their care and support needs. For the Marine 
Corps, wounded warrior care is not a process, but a persistent relationship between the Marine 
Corps and our Marines. 

Remaining Ready to Transition to Civilian Life 

Our transition assistance programs cover the lifecycle of a Marine from recruitment, through 
separation or retirement, and beyond as veteran Marines. Our first step is our revised Transition 
Readiness Seminar, which now gives Marines a choice of one of four pathways during this 
program: College/University Education; Employment; Vocational or Technical Training; or 
Entrepreneurship. This tailored approach reduces information overload, targets individual needs 
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of the Marine, promotes effective militarv- skills translation, and is in full compliance with the 
Vow to Hire Heroes Act and the recommendations of the President’s Veterans Employment 
Initiative. The Marine for Life Program, w'ith its nationwide network of Marine for Life 
Representatives, will support improved reach-back and outreach support for those veteran 
Marines who require localized support in their hometowns with information, opportunities, or 
other specific needs. These assets help veterans develop and maintain local networks of Marine- 
friendly individuals, employers, and organizations. 

Marine Coips Community Services (MCCS) provides a variety of classes and tools, 
including one-on-one financial counseling and workshops, that help Marines and their families 
make responsible decisions in persona! finance. Our information and referral capabilities help 
connect Marines and families with appropriate resources. In addition to our Ftimily Member 
Employment Assistance Program, which helps Marine families achieve employment goals, we 
provide relocation assistance and voluntary education services at all of our installations. Our 
award-winning MCCS General Library Program continues to play a vital role in the personal and 
professional development of our Marines and families. They extend invaluable opportunities for 
learning, community sharing, academic research, and self-improvement to our Marines and 
families. More than a half dozen of our librarians have won National Parks and Recreation 
Association - Anned Forces Recreation Society aw'ards, and the DoD awarded seven of our 
libraries with Premier Library certificates. 

Remaining Ready to Step Up and Step In to Prevent Sexual Assault 

Sexual as.sault is a crime that is incompatible with Marine Corps values of honor, 
courage, and commitment. Not only does it undermine mission readiness and unit cohesion, 
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sexual assault results in an irrevocable loss of faith in the institution and violates the basic 
principles every Marine has vowed to uphold and defend. In step w'ith our 
Commandant-directed 2012 Sexual Assault Prevention and Response (SAPR) Campaign Plan, 
the SAPR Program implemented large-scale Corps-wide training initiatives, utilizing a top-down 
leadership model, SAPR's training message charges leadership with establishing an environment 
that is non-petrnissive to any misconduct or crime - especially sexual assault - and making 
certain that the Marine Corps’ high standard of discipline i.s maintained. SAPR training remains 
unequivocal in its assertion, however, that the inherent duty of preventing sexual assault belongs 
ultimately to Marines of every rank. 

While aggressive in our prevention initiatives, we remain steadfast in our commitment to 
victim care and response, never ceasing in our efforts to ensure that all victims of sexual assault 
receive the kind of supportive services and justice that preserve their dignity and safety. 

Response systems have been strengthened through intensified credentialing requirements for 
SAPR personnel, as well as through an increased number of SAPR personnel in the field. In 
addition, the Commandant directed a reorganization of our legal community to improve our 
ability to prosecute complex cases such as sexual assaults. The centerpiece of this new model is 
the regional complex trial team comprised of experienced military prosecutors and augmented by 
civilian highly qualified experts, providing a wealth of experience for the prosecution of such 
eases. These teams will not only have the ability to prosecute “special victims” type cases, but 
all types of cases. Eliminating sexual assault in our ranks is our ultimate goal, and the 
Commandant intends to stay personally and actively engaged in leading this campaign. 

Remaining Ready through a Focus on Behavioral Health and Resiliency 
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The integration of our behatnoral health programs synchronize our efforts in suicide 
prevention and response, combat and operational stress, substance abuse, and family advocacy 
into the larger support network of command structures and the health and human services across 
the Marine Corps. We focus on evidence-based practices to ensure we are providing effective 
support in these critical areas. The Marine Corps has and will continue to increase the number of 
personnel available on installations to develop, implement, and execute behavioral health 
prevention and treatment assistance. In addition to our very' dedicated clinicians that serv'e our 
Marines across the wide range of societal issues, our Military & Family Life Consultants 
(MFLC) are aimed at preventing the development of or exacerbation of mental health conditions 
that detract from military and family readiness. The desired end-state is to strengthen unit 
readiness by providing Marines, Sailors and family members the ability to anticipate and resolve 
challenges associated with military lifestyle, deployment, and reintegration. Our Community 
Counseling Centers will be strengthened and continue to enhance clinical case management 
capabilities as well as easier resource system navigation and ensure that Marines are properly 
screened, tracked, and referred to appropriate behavioral health services. 

Enhanced command staffing is planned for the short term that will provide operational 
commands with behavioral health resources to as.sist in meeting prevention requirements. This 
staffing model will place a Behavioral Health Prevention Specialist at Marine Expeditionary 
Forces, major subordinate commands, and regiments or equivalent to be responsible for 
execution of all behavioral health prevention education initiatives. These individuals will 
conduct preventive education, sustain a cadre of trainers, develop and implement strategic plans, 
brief leadership on current trends in behavioral health issues and collect vital information which 
will improve behavioral health efforts throughout the Marine Corps. 
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We will implement our Behavioral Health Integrated Training, which will consolidate all 
behavioral health infomiation into a single training session that focuses on common risk and 
protective factors across the full spectrum of behavioral health i,ssues. Our Behavioral Health 
and Brain Injury Advisor)' Committee meets quarterly to advise senior Marine Coips leadership 
on emerging programs and is.sues, solicit senior leadership guidance and feedback regarding 
integration efforts, and identify gaps in services delivery as well as opportunities to gain 
efficiencies. Our Behavioral Health Integrated Case Management System will facilitate the 
communication of clinical and administrative data across behavioral health programs. 

In Fiscal Year 2013, we are continuing to advance our Marine Total Fitness concept 
(mind, body, spirit, and social) to develop Marines of exemplary psychological, physical, 
spiritual, and social character. Marine Total Fitness, supports the Navy’s 21 Century Sailor and 
Marine Initiative, by inftising fitness-based information and concepts into all aspects of a 
Marine's training and readiness and prepares Marines to successfully operate in and respond to 
the rigors, demands, and stressors of both combat and garrison. 

One suicide is too many. Suicide prevention is not a single act but rather a series of 
actions. The Marine Corps is actively engaged in making lasting improvements to the overall 
health, well-being, and quality of life for Marines. Each tragic loss to suicide has a far-reaching 
impact on families, friends and our entire Marine Corps community. Saving lives requires 
vigilance and our concerted effort to harness the strength of engaged leaders. Engaged leaders 
are alert to those at risk for suicide and take action to help Marines address the hard times or pain 
in their lives, helping individual Marines optimize their physical, psychological, social, and 
spiritual spheres and revitalize depleted areas. Fit Marines are fortified and strengthened and 
better able to withstand the tensions and stressors of life in and out of the Marine Corps. 
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Leaders prevent suicide by strengthening al! Marines and encouraging them to engage 
helping services early when problems are most manageable. Whenever possible, we deploy 
evidence-based prevention practices such as our award-winning “Never Leave a Marine Behind” 
suicide prevention training program, which is peer-led and updated to reflect emerging evidence- 
based practices. Our Suicide Prevention Program Officers, located at our battalions and 
squadrons, will be an administrative and coordinating resource for the commander to use in 
managing a unit's suicide prevention program. Our DSTRESS Line, which is staffed by veteran 
Marines and corpsmen, family members and civilian counselors trained in Marine Corps culture, 
provides anonymous, 24/7 counseling services to any Marine, attached Sailor or family member. 
IDSTRESS Line gives our Marines, Sailors and families one of their own to speak to about 
everyday stress or their heaviest burdens in life. We work closely with DoD and forge strong 
relationships with other Federal agencies, academia, and private industry in an effort to work 
together to better understand suicide and improve our programs. 

Our Combat and Operational Stress Control (COSC) program assists Marine leaders with 
maintaining warfighting capabilities by addressing the impacts of stress, enhancing fitness, and 
addressing the long-term health and well-being of Marines and their families. COSC resources 
support all of the tenets of good leadership. Understanding the full range of stress reactions and 
associated leader actions enhances the ability to mitigate risk and take care of Marines in all 
environments. COSC efforts prevent, identify, and manage combat and operational stress-related 
issues and increase access to mental health care by breaking stigma and raising awareness. 

COSC principles are embedded in Operational Stress Control and Readiness Team Training, 
Deployment Cycle Training and third location decompression events that reach the Total Force. 
We have improved training including education and aw'areness on Traumatic Brain Injury, 
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continuing the de-stigmatization of behavioral health care, and incorporating cuixent information 
from Operation Iraqi Freedom and Operation Enduring Freedom deployments. 

Remaining Ready to Support our Marines in the Fight 
Deployed support is one of the most important services we provide. Our Exchange, 
Recreation, Fitness, and Communication services boost morale and reduce mission-related stress. 


• Exchange. Ongoing missions in Afghanistan include the operation of two Direct 
Operation Exchanges Tactical (DOX-T) at Camps Leatherneck and Dwyer, one 
Tactical Field Exchange at Camp Delaram II, one Imprest Fund Site at Forw'ard 
Operating Base Edinburgh, and numerous Warfighter Express Sertdces Teams 
(WEST) operating out of Camps Ixtathemeck, Dwyer and FOB Edinburgh, 

• Recreation and Fitness. We provide sports, recreational, and fitness equipment to 
units throughout Helmand Prov ince. This transportable equipment includes 
sports/recreation cooler kits filled with sports gear and board games, electronic game 
kits, Theater-in-a-Box kits, and functional fitness equipment for use in austere 
environments. Reading materials, both electronic and paperback, are also distributed. 
Our award-winning libraries provide online tools for research, recreation and 
professional development. Several libraries offer private webcam meetings so 
families can stay connected with their deployed Marines. 

• Communication. Morale satellite services are available to deployed Marines; We 
have delivered 13 small satellite communications systems to units in Afghanistan, 
Each system has two phones that provide 6,000 free minutes per month and five 
laptops that allow internet browsing, social networking, and chat/video capabilities to 
deployed Marines. Motomail continues to serve deployed Mmines with over 4.1 
million letters sent since December 2004, 

• MCCS Amenity Wi-Fi Solution. The Marine Corps Community Services Amenity 
Wireless Fidelity (Wi-Fi) Solution program acquires, deploys, administers, and 
supports Wi-Fi capability at no-cost to Marines and Families. This morale and 
welfare initiative helps families stay in contact while separated from their Marines, 
Wi-Fi is conveniently located on 19 installations and 250 facilities such as, temportiry 
lodging facilities, exchange food courts, libraries, education centers, child and youth 
Centers, Clubs, and Wounded Warrior program facilities. 


Marine Corps Morale, Welfare, and Recreation (MWR) activities support the readiness, 
resiliency and retention goals of Marines. MWR supports the social and physical cords of 
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Marine Total Fitness efforts by providing the best mix of programs and services to Marines and 
their families. The following highlights our new initiatives, primarily focused on the areas of 
fitness, sports, and recreation, as they are essential in maintaining a totally fit Marine. 

In 2012, Semper Fit introduced High Intensity Tactical Training (HITT), a 
comprehensive strength and conditioning program geared toward optimizing physical 
performance and combat readiness. HITT provides a fulfilling workout for Marines and is 
designed to reduce the likelihood of injury white in theater. Initial feedback from Marines is 
positive, and the Marine Corps- wide rollout of the program began in October 2012. Social 
fitness is linked with unit cohesion and we are identifying unit-driven recreational activities to 
provide at Marine Corps installations. Operation Adrenaline Rush (OAR), currently offered at 
MCAS Yuma and Camp Lejeune, assists Marines in reintegration by empowering small unit 
leaders, maintaining combat readiness, and reinforcing unit cohesion. OAR offers opportunities 
for unit recreation through high adventure, outdoor recreation activities like white water rafting 
and rock climbing. There are plans to expand OAR to additional installations in 2013. 

In addition to programs that support the physical health of Marines, the Marine Corps 
Exchange (MCX) helps to ensure the financial wellbeing of Marines and families, One program, 
“Our Cost is Your Cost,” offers items such as diapers, formula, baby food, bread, and milk at 
cost to support the financial readiness of Marines and their families. MCX is committed to 
supporting initiatives like the White House's Joining Forces Initiative to employ veterans mid 
family members. As a member of the Military Spouse Employment Partnership Program, MCX 
helps to provide jobs to military family members who may be worried about finding a job at their 
next duty station. Currently, about 29 percent of MCX employees are military family members. 
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Remaining Ready through Quality Facilities and Infrastructure 


The Marine Corps continues to strive for a prolonged commitment to facilities and 
infrastructure that supports operations and quality of life for our Marines and their femilies. 

® In Fiscal Years 2009 - 2012, the Marine Corps received $8.8 billion in new 
construction and design. With this funding, we are providing new quality of life 
facilities, improved operational and training facilities, and more up-to-date utility 
infra.structure systems. The Marine Corps is currently waiting on final approval by 
Congress of nearly $790 million in new' construction and design for Fiscal Year 2013. 

• The Marine Corps has three major funding areas where recapitalization and 
modernization initiatives in infrastructure and facilities are programmed: Bachelor 
and Family Housing; Facility Sustainment, Restoration and Modernization; and 
.Military Construction. 

The Marine Corps currently maintains over 100.000 bachelor enlisted housing spaces 
worldwide for permanent party and trainees. 

• From Fiscal Years 2008 - 2012. the barracks construction projects were planned to 
replace inadequate facilities, provide a consistent 2-1-0 .standard across the Marine 
Corps, and eliminate space deficiencies by 2014. These projects were programmed to 
meet 90 percent of the requirement for a 202,000-Marine force and are now projected 
to meet just under 1 00 percent of the requirement for a reduced force. 

• Fiscal Year 20 1 3 and future barracks projects are primarily related to specific force 
relocations and student/lraining needs, not the previous Barracks Initiative. The 
Fiscal Year 2013 MILCON program includes two barracks projects that are not part 
of the Ban'acks Initiative; these will provide spaces for our Marines at Nava! 

Weapons Station Yorktowm and at The Basic School for student officers. 

• The Marine Coips is the youngest, most junior, and least married of the four military 
Services. Providing appropriate and comfortable living spaces that positively impact 
the morale and development of these young men and women makes sense. 

• The Marine Corps’ goal is to provide a 2-^0 room standard that allows two junior 
enlisted Marines (Ei-E3) to share a room and bath. We believe that assigning two 
junior Marines to a room is the correct balance between the privacy desired by the 
Marines and the Marine Corps’ goals of providing companionship, camaraderie, and 
unit cohesion. This balance provides the atmosphere we believe is necessary to 
motivate, train and develop Marines, while fostering unit integrity. 

Noncommissioned officers (E4 and E5) are provided a private room with bath in a 
2+0 room. 
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Marine Corps families are an integral component of readiness. We must always 
remember that Marines and their families serve out of a sense of duty and loyalty to our country 
and, as they do so, face the difficulties of the military lifestyle - frequent relocations often far 
from extended family and frequent deployments that separate families for months at a time. We 
have a responsibility to provide adequate family housing to our families, 

• Continued support for full funding of the Basic Allowance for Housing (BAH) allows 
more families to access quality, affordable housing in the local community. This is 
important since more than two-thirds of serv'ice members do not live on a military 
installation. 

• However, we have over 24,000 homes worldwide for the many families who prefer to 
live in military or Public Private Ventures (PPV) housing for a number of reasons, 
including economics, safety, schools, and community support. PPVs, combined with 
traditional military construction, will continue to build and improve the homes 
necessary to supplement local community housing. 

We have privatized over % percent of our world-wide inventories to date and continue to 
see success from our PPV projects across Marine Corps installations. PPVs have not only 
improved the homes in which our families live, they are also providing community support 
facilities such as community centers, playgrounds and greenscapes that help create 
neighborhoods and a sense of community for our Marines and their families. 

As resources overall and military construction funds in particular become more 
constrained, the Marine Corps will continue to rely on the sound steward.ship of existing 
facilities and infrastructure to support our needs. Funding in recent years has provided facilities 
that address long-standing requirements at our bases and stations across the Marine Corps. It is 
always a pleasure to visit our installations and hear young Marines talk about the work they 
perfonn in these new facilities. Funds are being requested to support new mission and new 
platform requirements, force structure repositioning, replacement of aging infrastructure to 
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support enduring missions, and support of force protection, safety, and physical security 
requirements. 

Remaiiting Ready in Unpredictable Times 

Adherence to the five pillars of readiness ensures that the Marine Corps remains ready in 
these unpredictable times. As we remain constantly vigilant to the external threats to our Nation, 
we will stay focused on our internal responsibilities to our Marines and families. We have a 
young force and a,n almost equal number of active duty Marines and family members. We have 
to maintain the quality of life support they need to keep leaning forward and be ready to answer 
our Nation's call to duty in any clime or place. Our approach to required sequestration cuts to 
our Marine and Family support portfolio will focus on preserving programs that support the 
health, welfare and morale of our Marines and tamiiies. These programs are considered most 
essential in meeting the organizational objectives of the Marine Corps, and they promote the 
physical and mental well-being of Marines and families. 

We will be fiscally responsible during this challenging budget environment and will 
critically assess the needs of our family members and prioritize resources. We will do so, 
however, in a manner that sustains the world’s finest fighting force while keeping faith with our 
Marines and their families. Your Marines will continue to live hard, train hard and fight hard. 
We don’t know when or where we will be called to next, but know that your Marines are ready 
to leave tonight. I look forward to your questions. 
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Mr. Culberson. Thank you very much, Sergeant Major Barrett. 

Chief Master Sergeant Cody, we are delighted to have you here 
and recognize you for your statement, but I would be remiss if I 
didn’t first recognize the presence of your wife, Mrs. Cody. 

We know who the most important member of the family is. And 
we are grateful to you, Mrs. Cody, your family, your sacrifice. All 
of the men and women in uniform, I know — but for their spouses, 
but for their families, they could not do what they do, and we are 
very proud of your husband and grateful to have you here as well, 
ma’am. 

Chief Master Sergeant, please to recognize you, sir, for your 
statement to the committee. Thank you. 

Opening statement of Chief Master Sergeant Cody 

CMSAF Sergeant Cody. Thank you. Chairman Culberson, Rank- 
ing Member Bishop, and distinguished members of the sub- 
committee, thank you for your continued interest in the quality of 
life of our military. 

It is my distinct honor to join my fellow senior enlisted advisers 
in representing the men and women who serve our great Nation. 
I sincerely thank you for the opportunity to represent America’s 
Airmen today. 

As you mentioned, I assumed duties as the Chief Master Ser- 
geant of the Air Force this past January. And yes, I am accom- 
panied by the better half of the Cody duo, Athena. 

For us, this amazing honor is all about our Airmen and their 
families who serve and the mission we accomplish for our great Na- 
tion. 

As the Air Force’s senior enlisted leader I intend to focus my ef- 
forts in three specific areas; deliberate development of our Airmen, 
caring for Airmen and their families, and establishing and main- 
taining a healthy work/life balance. 

Deliberate development of Airmen is an absolute imperative if we 
are to ensure the force remains prepared to meet current require- 
ments and the challenges we will undoubtedly face in the future. 

Investment in education, training, and experiences of airmen is 
essential to meeting the demands of the combatant commanders 
they serve around the world. The success of your Air Force is clear- 
ly attributed to how well these Airmen are prepared to handle the 
tasks those commanders need them to execute daily. 

We will continue to assess what commanders require of joint 
force warrior Airmen, ensuring we have the plans and policies in 
place to meet future expectations. 

Caring for Airmen and their families is all about maintaining the 
source of air power. Our Airmen are the engine that keeps the 
force moving. And we rely on them to meet any challenge and over- 
come any obstacle. We must make sure we continue to give them 
the resources to meet these demands. 

The hallmark of our success has always been and will remain our 
people. The collective impact of over a decade at war with contin- 
ued reductions in force size and increasing demands for our Airmen 
and air power has clearly stressed the force. 

I am particularly concerned with the suicide rates, failed rela- 
tionships, domestic violence, financial hardships, and unpro- 
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fessional relationships that in some cases have led to sexual as- 
saults. 

As we move forward and our force changes, we must adapt pro- 
grams and services to ensure we meet the needs of today’s Airmen 
and their families. 

Directly connected to caring for our Airmen and their families is 
establishing and maintaining a sustainable work/life balance which 
is critical to keeping Airmen and their families resilient. 

Resilient Airmen and families are capable of handling the many 
stresses that come with military life. We ask a great deal of Air- 
men. In addition to primary duties, Airmen must execute addi- 
tional duties, stay fit, be up to date with their professional military 
education, and volunteer in their communities. 

To strike an appropriate balance, we will continue to examine ex- 
actly what we are expecting Airmen to do and advocate a healthy 
mix of work time and downtime. We will respect Airmen’s time by 
eliminating unnecessary additional duties and employing tech- 
nology wherever possible to minimize temporary duty away from 
home. 

We will stay committed to fostering healthy, safe, and productive 
work environments where innovation is encouraged. We will also 
continue our efforts to ensure family members who enable our Air- 
men’s success are well cared for. 

Much has transpired in the 2.5 weeks since I submitted my writ- 
ten testimony. There is no question our Airmen are nervous and 
concerned with the current fiscal environment and the effects that 
this is having on our Nation and Air Force. 

The impacts of sequestration and the past 6 months of operating 
under continuing resolution authority are significant and detri- 
mental to our Air Force and for all those serving. 

Our Airmen remain dedicated and committed to completing the 
mission around the world and ask for your leadership to ensure 
they are able to do so. 

We thank this committee for its continued support which is vital 
to our success. We rely on your efforts, actions, and legislation to 
protect our service members and veterans pay and benefits. 

We also appreciate the visits House members have made to sup- 
port our Airmen in the field and our wounded warriors in 
healthcare facilities. 

Thank you again for your continued support of our brave airmen 
and their supportive families. I look forward to the opportunity to 
answer your questions. 

[The information follows:] 
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UNITED STATES AIR FORCE 


CHIEF MASTER SERGEANT OF THE AIR FORCE JAMES A. CODY 


Chief Master Sergeant of the Air Force James A. 
Cody represents the highest enlisted level of 
leadership, and as such, provides direction for the 
enlisted force and represents their interests, as 
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in all levels of government He serves as the 
personal adviser to the Chief of Staff and the 
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California, Virginia and Florida, The chief also served overseas in Germany, South Korea, T urkey, and 


deployed in support of Operations Southern Watch and Enduring Freedom 


Prior to assuming his current position, he served as the Command Chief Master Sergeant, Air Education and 
Training Command, Randolph AFB, Texas. 


EDUCATION 

1 987 Noncommissioned Officer Preparatory School, Kapaun AS, Germany 

1 989 Air Force Communications Command Noncommissioned Officer Leadership School, Keesler AFB, 
Miss. 
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1993 Noncommissioned Officer Academy Correspondence Course 
1995 USAFE Noncommissioned Officer Academy, Kapaun AS, Germany 

1997 Senior Noncommissioned Officer Academy Correspondence Course 

1 998 Associate of Applied Science degree in airway science. Community College of the Air Force 

2001 Senior Noncommissioned Officer Academy, Maxwell AFB, Ala. 

2005 Chiefs Leadership Course, Maxwell AFB, Ala. 

2005 USAF Senior Leadership Course, Centerfor Creative Leadership, San Diego, Calif- 
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Combat Command, Langley AFB, Va. 
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2002 - July 2002, Superintendent, Combat Airspace Management Cell, Joint Task Foroe-SoufhwsstAsia, 
Prince Sultan Air Base, Kingdom of Saudi Arabia) 

10. June 2003- July 2006, Superintendent, Directorate of Air and Space Operations and ATC Functional 
Manager, HQ ACC, Langley AFB, Va, 

11. July 2005 - August 2007, Command Chief, 15th Expeditionary Mobility Task Force, Travis AFB, Calif. 

12. August 2007 - July 2008, Command Chief, 6th Air Mobility Wing, MacDiil AFB, Fla, 

13. July 2008- September 2010, Command Chief, 18th Air Force, Scott AFB, Hi. 
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Introduction 

Chairmai! Culberson, Ranking Member Bishop, members of the Subcommittee, tliank 
you for your continued interest in the quality of life in our military. It is my distinct honor to 
join my fellow sendee senior enlisted advisors in representing the men and women who serve 
our great nation. I sincerely appreciate the opportunity to share the concerns of America’s 
Airmen witli you. 

We thank thi.s committee for its continued support, which is vital to our success. We rely 
on your efforts, actions, and legislation to protect our service members’ and veterans’ pay and 
benefits. We also appreciate the visits House members have made to support our Airmen in the 
field and our Wounded Warriors in health care facilities. 


Building resilient Airmen 

We define resiliency as the ability to withstand, recover and/or grow in the face of 
stressors and changing demands. We believe an Airman’s personal and professional successes 
depend on this resiliency, and feel it is our responsibility to provide the education and resources 
to help them and their families build it. To that end, we have created Comprehensive .Airman 
Fitness (CAF), a construct built on four pillars or core tenets. These aie mental, physical, social, 
and spiritual fitness. We are introducing this wellness construct in the accessions phase of 
service and continuing to reinforce it throughout an Airman’s career. 
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We believe fostering a stronger culture of mutual respect and trust in our force will go a 
long way toward strengthening our team. It is not enough for Airmen to be resilient; they must 
also treat one another with the dignity and respect each of us deserves. We must use this as a 
foundation on which to build the trust that allows Airmen to communicate candidly with one 
another. Genera! Welsh and I have already begun discussing this with our Airmen and will 
continue to encourage a c ulture of Wingmanship. Every Airman must be respectful of those 
working with and around them, every Airman must be alert and able to recognize signs of 
distress, and every Airman must inten'ene in situations that could turn negative. All of our 
Airmen and their families have a story. We need to know those stories. This is our goal - and 
I’m confident that we will get tliere. 

Sexual Assault Prevention and Response 

As you know, our Air Force recently concluded a nine-month investigation into sexual 
misconduct at Joint Base San Antonio-I,ackland. This investigation included more than 7,700 
interviews with people who had graduated from basic military training as far back as ten years 
ago. Our Air Force Chief of Staff, General Mark A. Welsh HI, spoke to the House Armed 
Services Committee about this in January, explaining that our goal is not just to low'er the 
mimber of sexual assaulfs, but to get to zero. We understand the impact of this crime on the 
individual, their families, their friends, and other people in the units are tremendous and 
unacceptable. General Welsh has made it clear that every Air Force supervisor and commander 
will be actively involved in eliminating this horrible crime from our ranks. Our efforts include 
December’s Air Force-wide health and welfare inspection, the establisliment of a Recruiting 
Education and Training Council to review and advise current and future actions undertaken to 
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eliminate sexual assault, and more focused, direct communication with our Airmen about this 
issue. 

Recruiting and Retention 

We need to employ the right number of Airmen with the right skills at the right time to 
support combatant commander requirements. Despite a shrinking pool of age-qualified youth 
and a decreased propensity to serve in the military, we continue to recruit the best and brightest 
our Nation has to offer, 99.5% of our recruits earned a high school diploma and 18.9% have at 
least 15-seraester hours of college. This punctuates the Air Force commitment to produce a 
quality enlisted corps capable of meeting the challenges of today as well as those of the future. 

Our ability to meet our recruitment goals and sustain the quality enlisted corps we require 
depends on Air Force Quality of Life programs and initiatives. Studies by organizations such as 
Joint Advertising Market Research and Studies continue to cite military pay, education 
opportunities, and benefits such as retirement and health care as the top three reasons young 
people consider joining the military. 

Currently we are on track to meet Total Force enlisted accession goals for the Active 
Duty, Reserve, and Air National Guard components. In this fiscal year, 14,962 of America’s 
yoiurg men and women have completed or currently attend Air Force Basic Military Training 
(BMT). Additionally, there are approximately 16,000 recruits contracted to attend BMT this 
fiscal year. 

Our force continues to benefit from record high retention rates. This allows us to 
capitalize on a great deal of continuity and expertise in the majority of our specialties. Several 
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mission-critical specialties continue to require an added incentive to retain the appropriate 
number of experienced Airmen. Our most effective tool for managing this is the re-enlistment 
bonus. We appreciate continued congressional support to protect this incentive. 

Quality of Service 

We sincerely appreciate continued congressional support and funding for quality of 
service initiatives. We believe these to be an overwhelming factor in the decision Airmen and 
their families make to continue serving our Nation. We place a great deal of importance on the 
sense of community in and around our bases. We focus on four main areas: health and wellness; 
Airmen and family support; education, development, and employment; and Airmen and family 
housing. 

Health and Wellness: 

Assistance to Severely Injured Service Members 

Caring for our Wounded Warriors is a lifelong obligation. These Airmen and their 
families put service to our country before themselves, and we must continue to give them the 
care they deserve. We remain committed to providing tliem individualized, focused medical and 
non-medical care. Our Warrior and Survivor Care Program strategically places non-clinicai care 
managers around the continental United States, Hawaii, and Germany to cover every location 
where Airmen serve. We have improved our care programs by partnering with other 
organizations committed to the long tenn care and support of our warriors. Recovery Care 
Coordinators serve as independent advocates for Airmen and work to ease the burden of 
administrative and personal requirements. 
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The Air Force Wounded Warrior program provides long term non-clinical care for 
wounded Ainnen who must meet a Medical Evaluation Board or Piiysica! Evaluation Board to 
determine fitness for duty. The Air Force is committed to offering our combat wounded the 
opportunity to remain on Active Duty in their primary specialty or, if that is not feasible, through 
training for a new specialty. If they choose to separate or are medically retired, the Air Force 
Wounded Warrior progi-am continues to provide support and transition services for as long as the 
Airman wishes. We will continue to work with our Joint partners and government agencies to 
make sure we are doing everything possible to care for these Airmen and their families - it is our 
solemn obligation, and we will not break faith with these heroes. 

Post-Traumatic Stress Disorder (PTSD) 

Although newly diagnosed PTSD cases in the Air Force are on the rise, our overall rate 
remains below 0.5 percent, and our retention rate in the Air Force for individuals with PTSD 
remains at 74 percent. Our Explosive Ordnance Disposal, Security Forces, Medical, and 
Transpoitation career fields are at highest risk for developing PTSD and receive special focus. 

The Air Force remains committed to helping our .Airmen through improvements in early 
symptom recognition and offering efficient treatments. We continue to screen our Airmen for 
PTSD symptoms at various points in the deployment cycle, to include screening thiough Pre- 
and Post-Deployment Health Assessment and Reassessment, and provide resilience training to 
our Airmen in conjunction with each deployment Additionally, our Airmen in career fields at 
high risk for developing PTSD receive education and training on how' to recognize symptoms of 
PTSD along witlt available resources. We continue to collaborate with the Department of 
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Defense and Veterans Affairs to advance research on prevention and treatment of combat related 
injuries, indiiding PTSD. 

Traumatic Brain Injury (TBI) 

TBI rates in the Air Force remain very tow. However, we are expanding our efforts to 
ensure our Airmen seek medical care for mild traumatic brain injury, or concussion, in any 
setting. We identify individuals with continued TBI symptoms upon return home through the 
Post Deplo)'ment Health Asses.sment and Reassessment, with referral as appropriate. Our 
primary care providers employ the most recent clinical practice guidelines for concussion 
management. Our efforts are closely coordinated with the other services through our TBI Quad 
Service Working Group. 

Suicide Prevention 

Suicide prevention remains a high priority for Air Force leadership at every level. Our 
prevention program is an integrated network of measures that focuses on reducing suicide 
through community support, education, early identification and treatment of those at risk. The 
program was designed with 1 1 overlapping elements to enhance the capacity of the Air Force to 
recognize and respond to Ainnen in distress. 

We are committed to strengthening and improving our program. Some recent suicide 
prevention initiatives include live training for all installation suicide prevention program 
managers and an Air Force- wide suicide prevention focus group to gather feedback and ideas 
from our Airmen to help us address underlying causes. 
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Child and Youth Development Programs 

The Air Force has continued our commitment to ensuring quality child care is available 
to our Ainnen and their families. The availability of child care is critical to ensuring our Airmen 
are able to focus on the mission knowing their youngest family members are being cared for 
within quality Child & Youth programs. With your help, we have been able to effectiv'ely reduce 
our waiting lists for care in several of our key locations. Facilities and personnel have been 
addressed through a robust construction effort, and we are now working to ensure supplies and 
equipment are available for our child care program that served 61,000 in Fiscal Year 2012. 

In addition to brick and mortar facilities, our Air Force Expanded Child Care program 
provides assistance in a home-based setting for Airmen who need care during unusual shifts, 
extended duty hours and drill weekends. This type of care is mission-critical, particularly in 
locations where community-based care options are both few and costly. Through programs like 
Extended Duty Care, Missile Care, Supplemental Care, and Returning Home Care, the Air Force 
is able to provide a wide range of support to our active and reserve component families. 

Additionally, our Air Force Youth Programs have taken a comprehensive approach to 
resiliency by integrating elements of resilience concepts throughout the experiences we provide 
to youth. We recognize the importance of providing meaningful opportunities during the oul-of- 
school hours which can be peak times for “at risk” behavior, particularly in light of reduced 
school district and community service budgets. Through a variety of fitness and health, 
deployment support, resiliency building, and community service efforts, we provided sports, 
camping, and academic enrichment activities to 151,000 Active Duty and Reserve Component 
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youtii around the world. In its tliird year of establishment, the Air Force Teen Council offers 
advocacy opportunities and leaderehip skills while helping our teens develop resiliency and 
contribute to the larger Air Force community. 

Our Exceptional Family Member (EFM) program provides targeted assistance to Airmen 
who have family members with special needs. In Fiscal Year 2012, we continued strengthening 
this program to provide our families with access to greater resources that wi!! assist them in 
effectively balancing mission requirements with fatnily care responsibilities. We have .15 full- 
time family support coordinators at Air Force installations which had high numbers of EFM (175 
or higher) at program conception. In Fiscal Year 20 11 , Respite Child Care was launched at 
seven locations to provide support to parents of exceptional family members. The program is 
now in 28 locations and will expand to approximately 15 more by the middle of this year. 
Through tlie generous .support of the Office of the Secretary of Defense, 100 accessible child 
care playgrounds and community nature parks are in various stages of design and construction 
and will support family members with special needs. 

Airman Education Opportunities 

The Air Force has the most educated enlisted force in the world. Every Airman entering 
service is automatically enrolled in an associate of applied science degree program through the 
Community College of the Air Force (CCAF). Since April 25, 1977, CCAF has awarded more 
than 408,000 degrees that correspond to each members career field. Currently, more than 
2 1 ,000 enlisted Airmen have bachelor’s degrees or higher and 23 have earned a doctorate degree. 
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Air University’s Associate-to-Baccalaureate Cooperative is helping Airmen who have 
compieted CCAF degrees apply those credits toward a bachelor’s degree. Over 22,000 Airmen 
are ciirreiitly participating and 1,608 bachelor’s degrees have been awarded through this program 
alone. 

Additionally, we are focused in the area of professional credentialing in order to broaden 
the development of our Airmen. The Airframe and Pow'erplant certification program is one of 
our four credentialing programs. It codifies the training and experience for over 75,000 aircraft 
maintainers, enabling them to earn the Federal Aviation Administration’s mechanic certification. 

Finally, CCAF is currently engaged in developing credentialing pilot programs and 
policies that support the White House Veteran Employment and Credentialing Initiative and the 
Fiscal Year 2012 National Defense Authorization Act, Section 558 mandate. 

We are convinced that opportunities like these directly increase Air Force recruitment 
and retention as well as enhance our Airmen’s professional capabilities. 

Airman & Family Readiness 

We continue to foster better communication to family members through our Key Spouse 
Program. The program designates one volunteer family member in each unit to disseminate 
information from installation leaders to other unit family members. This buiid.s a greater sense 
of community, especially when families are separated by deployments. 

We continue to make steady progress in support of Air Force dependents attending public, 
private, DoD Dependent Schools, home, and virtual schools. Civilian (or military designee) 
school liaisons and staff at our Airman & Family Readiness Centers provide support to 
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base leaders and families through advocacy with local and state school administTation and school 
boards. 

Forty-three states have passed legislation to establish an Interstate Compact on 
educational opportunity for military children in state and local school districts. The Interstate 
Compact helps to ensure military children are not negatively impacted in school by their 
families’ service to the nation. It is aimed at providing educational solutions on class placement, 
records transfer, graduation requirements, immunizations, and exit testing, as well as allowing 
late entry to extra-curricular activities and sports teams. 

About 50 percent of Air Force spouses seek employment with each military move, 
making spouse employment a consistent challenge. In many cases spouse employment 
constitutes almost half of an Air Force family’s income. It is no surprise that Airmen report this 
as a very .high quality of life concern. 

Unemployment compensation for spouses of service members continues to be critical to 
Air Force families. Support for unemployment compensation acknowledges military spouses 
need reasonable time and resources necessary to find suitable employment or meet licensing or 
credentialing requirements each time they move. We look forward to all states properly 
compensating spouses who move because of their military obligation. 

Housing 

Quality housing ensures our Airmen and families have a strong supporting foundation. 

We are providing this through military construction (MILCON) and housing privatization. As 
we progress through 2013, we look forward to completing privatization of all housing in the 
continental United States, Alaska, and Hawaii. Housing Privatization allows us to deliver high 
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quality homes to our members more quickly than ever before, and at significant savings to the 
taxpayer. We also continue to invest in sustaining and modernizing overseas govemment-owmed 

housing. We are thankful that Congress approved $79.5 million this fiscal year to upgrade 
housing infrastructure in Okinawa, Japan, and to upgrade infrastructure and improve family 
housing units at Misawa Air Base. 

We are also deeply committed to providing quality dormitories for our unaccompanied 
Airmen. Our focus remains on providing an environment of care, development, and mentorship 
for our Airmen. Our dormitory campuses are not just a place to sleep; they are a place for young 
Airmen to adjust to military life and build a strong sense of community. This year we hope to 
invest $42,5 million to build new dormitories at Joint Base San Antonio- Lackland, Texas and 
Thule Air Base, Greenland. 

Military Construction 

For several years, the Air Force has chosen to take risk in infrastructure in order to inve,st 
in modernization efforts. Though we intend to continue modernizing our force, we also expect 
to support our Airmen by renovating and replacing aging facilities and infrastructure in the 
coming years, We continue to prioritize our program to cover our most critical MELON 
requirements to take care of our people, ensure our installations are Ready, Capable, and Viable 
to support the Defense Strategic Guidance and Air Force core capabilities that we provide to 
Combatant Commands, Since 2000, and with the generous support of Congress, the Air Force 
funded 124 military construction projects totaling $834 million for child development centers 
and fitness centers. This represents a significant investment to improve readiness and the quality of 
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life for our Airmen, but requirements still remain. We have $43 miUion in projects programmed 
over the next five years to continue our efforts in these areas. Again, the continued support of 
this Subcommittee is vital to the success of these MILCON programs supporting our Airmeo and 
their fiuiiilies. 

Conclusion 

Chairman C ulberson, Ranking Member Bishop, members of the Subcommittee, thank 
you for ttsis opportunity to represent our incredible Airmen and their families through this 
testimony. Our Airmen are truly doing amazing work around the world every day. 

The contributions of Air Force families cannot be overstated. These men and women 
take care of the home front while our Airmen are employing and enabling airpower around the 
world. Families stand strong while loved ones deploy to war zones in foreign countries. Their 
faith and support is critical, to our Airmen and enable the focus and dedication our comple,x 
missions require. 

Thank you again for your continued support for our brave .Airmen and their supportive 
families. 
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Mr. Culberson. Thank you, Chief Master Sergeant. 

We are in the first of three votes. I believe there are probably 
3 minutes left approximately. I think the best thing for us to do 
would be to recess. We will head up and vote, and as soon as that 
last vote starts, members, if you can vote and return, we will pro- 
ceed with the questioning at that point. 

So if you would excuse us, gentlemen, committee will stand re- 
cessed. 

[Recess.] 

Mr. Culberson. Thank you very much. The committee will come 
to order. We are finishing up votes upstairs. The members will 
come in as they finish voting. 

We have heard your testimony, which of course will be entered 
into the record and deeply appreciate it. And one of my favorite 
parts of this hearing is the opportunity to ask you directly because 
you are so knowledgeable and have such terrific personal experi- 
ence in the quality of life of our men and women in uniform, I 
would actually like to ask each one of you an open-ended question 
about in your personal opinions, what are the top three quality-of- 
life concerns for the enlisted personnel in your service branch? 

And if you could, talk to us about what you would like this com- 
mittee to be sure that we remember on your behalf, on behalf of 
the men and women that you represent, that you would like to see 
us take care of in this year’s military construction bill, remem- 
bering that we — I understand the Senate is indeed about to pass 
the appropriations bill. 

They are going to get that wrapped up, thank goodness. We have 
got a MILCON bill in there and a DOD bill, CJS, homeland, and 
agriculture. So we are going to take care of the CR at least for now, 
so that is going to be some additional load off your minds. 

But talk to us if you could in general about your top three qual- 
ity-of-life concerns. 

And Sergeant Major Chandler, I would be happy to begin with 
you, sir. Thank you. 


QUALITY OF LIFE CONCERNS 

Sergeant Major Chandler. Thank you. Chairman. 

You know, the question that you ask is actually a difficult one 
because each one of our programs, quality-of-life programs that we 
have in the Army, impacts people in different ways. 

So I will give you an example. There may be a young service 
member who is moving from Fort Belvoir to Fort Hood and they 
may just be starting off in their life and they may not have a lot 
of pots and pans. 

So in our Army, in our Army community services, we have a loan 
closet that provides that for them, and that may be very, very im- 
portant to them at that time in their life. 

A more senior NCO may be interested in child care and access 
to child development centers and how long they may have to wait 
or make adjustments in their life, and that may be important. 

We think that within the Army we are actually doing pretty well 
with what our programs have been up until this point and are gen- 
erally satisfied with our funding levels prior to where we are now 
with the continuing resolution and the sequestration. 
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So speaking on soldiers’ behalf, I think the most important thing 
is we need predictability that the programs that the Army has in 
place are available and accessible wherever they go. 

Without that type of flexibility, the young man may not be able 
to have the pots and pans, and he may have to go and unfortu- 
nately maybe get a loan or something from Army emergency relief 
in order to buy them, when all he needed was a just a period of 
time for his home goods to come to be delivered. 

And the child development center access may not be available, 
and if we have it, then that sergeant first class knows when he 
goes to work his family is going to be taking care of 

So for us, as an Army perspective, we really need that budget 
that we are hoping that gets passed here momentarily and provides 
us some relief to be flexible and agile within the Army to be able 
to deliver the services. 

We think we are in good shape if we can get the flexibility and 
the resources that the budget has asked for. 

Mr. Culberson. Thank you, sir. 

Sergeant Major Barrett. 

Sergeant Major Barrett. Thank you, sir. 

And again, just like Sergeant Major Chandler said, it depends on 
who you ask and where you are when you ask the question, be- 
cause it is not like the three of us hadn’t traveled around the coun- 
try and visited our forces and asked the very question we knew you 
were going to ask us today. 

And I would start off by telling you that God bless our Marine 
martial spirit and the genuine concern for their families that they 
have, because the three things that came up most common as I 
traveled the service and traveled the force, was they wanted to 
know how our readiness was going to be impacted. 

The second thing that was the most important to them when you 
looked at a young family or you looked at a young female Marine 
and she is standing there and she is 7 months pregnant and the 
very first thing out of her mouth was, “How is this going to impact 
family programs?” 

And one question that was a common and steady-state question, 
no matter where you went or who you talked to, what rank, age, 
or gender the person was, they just wanted to know, “Where and 
when and who are we fighting next?” 

So when you look at the top quality-of-life issues, speaking on be- 
half of our Marines, it is those warfighter and family service pro- 
grams that have kept us whole over this past decade of fighting. 

CMSAF Cody. Mr. Chairman, it is tough to follow these two, ob- 
viously, because they really have articulated well what I think all 
our servicemen and women and their families are concerned with 
at this current juncture in our Nation’s situation. 

So I have asked those same exact questions, and it is somewhat 
encouraging and disheartening at the same time, when you — you 
know shortly after assuming this position I traveled over into the 
Gulf region with the Chief of Staff, and we spent time with thou- 
sands of our Airmen as well as other service men and women serv- 
ing in that area. 
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IMPACT OF FISCAL SITUATION 

And their number one question was the impact of our fiscal situ- 
ation back at home and the impacts it would have on them directly 
executing the war effort, and then on their families back home. 
What would be left? 

So it is difficult, all of those things, and I think well said in the 
fact that where you sit is where you stand. So any one of those pro- 
grams to a given individual is the most important program that we 
could advocate for at a given time depending on your situation. 

And again, I think we do appreciate the efforts of this committee 
over time to support us on the broader aggregate sense of those 
things that we have prioritized as Services to put the investment 
into to sustain that commitment to our Airmen and their families. 

But in the immediate, we need a budget and we need flexibility 
within that budget to make the decisions to maintain readiness of 
the force. 

Make no mistake about it, the service men and women who put 
this uniform on every day are here to serve and their families sup- 
port them in their service. We have to give them the means to do 
that. 

Mr. Culberson. Thank you, sir. 

INADEQUATE HOUSING 

Let me ask one question about housing, and then I will pass to 
Mr. Bishop. If I could ask each one of you to talk about inadequate 
housing — construction — deficit — and then talk to us a little bit 
about the 

CMSAF Cody. We have very few Airmen that are living in what 
we would consider inadequate housing. We certainly have a 
prioritization list within our single dormitory facilities for our sin- 
gle airmen where we have some, those that must be upgraded or 
new construction in place. 

A couple of locations overseas that have impact that we need to 
get after right away, and they are our immediate concerns within 
what we are requesting under MILCON, but we have actually done 
fairly well when you consider the efforts in what privatization of 
housing has done for our Air Force. 

I mean, it has actually been a great effort. It has given us hous- 
ing that we would otherwise have been unable to have in such a 
short period of time available to our Airmen and their families. So 
I think that is a success story. 

But, you know, again, it is an incremental investment plan that 
we have, pick the location and how we are prioritizing where we 
will invest or where it is best to divest and look for other options 
for our Airmen. 

Mr. Culberson. When do you expect the Air Force to eliminate 
the deficit of adequate housing and finish building out? 

CMSAF Cody. The Air Force currently meets OSD’s goal for ade- 
quate military housing and expects to continue meeting that goal 
through investment in government owned homes and execution of 
housing privatization. 
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MILITARY FAMILY HOUSING 

Sergeant Major Barrett. Well, sir, 75 percent of our families live 
off-base. We have 24,000 homes worldwide, 99 percent of our hous- 
ing is the public-private venture. We couldn’t be happier with the 
services that they provide us. They are absolutely wonderful peo- 
ple. 

They don’t leave our families waiting to have any services done 
when things go wrong. And I can’t give you the exact number of 
inadequate housing that we have and I have been to every single 
base, station, installation across the United States and overseas, 
and 

Mr. Culberson. Do any stand out in your mind, that you recall? 

Sergeant Major Barrett. No, sir. 

Mr. Culberson. I know we got the BEQs 

Sergeant Major Barrett. Yes, sir. Yes, sir, and you know, I 
think BEQs is a different question, so I didn’t know if you wanted 
us to elaborate 

Mr. Culberson. How is that going? We fully funded that for you 
in previously years’ bills 

Sergeant Major Barrett. Sir, BEQs are going up exactly as 
planned. And even with our planned drawdown to the eventually 
182,100, we will just be under 100 percent for putting heads to 
beds in the United States Marine Corps. 

But to use a phrase that I used last year and I heard it again 
this year as I traveled around, the newest of all of the BEQs that 
our Marines are living in, they don’t even call them barracks any- 
more. They call it their community because of just how wonderful 
they are and all the additional resources that is provided to them. 

Mr. Culberson. Thank you, sir. 

Sergeant Major Barrett. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Culberson. Sergeant Major Chandler. 

HOUSING 

Major Chandler. Sir, I appreciate the question. We have had 
a — I think a categorical success with our Residential Communities 
Initiative in providing quality homes for our soldiers around the 
United States. 

It is amazing when you see where we have come since the mid- 
1990s of when Congress enacted the Residential Communities Ini- 
tiative, amazing success story. 

We have very, very few people, families that are in substandard 
housing. And what a lot of our partners are doing is either not 
charging the full BAH for those that are not renovated fully, you 
know, fully satisfactory. And we also have a build-out plan to ei- 
ther demolish, renovate, and replace those homes that are less 
than what they offer for new construction. So we are doing really 
well there. 

I would tell you, though, that sequestration does have an impact 
on us in our housing services office, which are the staff that sup- 
port helping soldiers to find facilities off post, and that is a chal- 
lenge for us. 
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You know that there may be some predatory practices with off- 
post lodging accommodations and making sure we have good qual- 
ity of life, so that is a concern for the Army. 

As far as our barracks, our single soldier quarters, again, we 
have had tremendous help from you and this committee over the 
years we have done an amazing job with barracks. 

I am sure all of us when we lived in the barracks, I was — I lived 
three to a room and it was a two-man room, and we liked it. Now 
we have set the standard that is awesome. It is really amazing 
what we have provided. 

We do have challenges for a sustainment, restoration, and mod- 
ernization, however. And as sequestration has had a huge impact 
in those abilities and so what we are only going to do for the Army 
is, is to take care of life, health, and safety issues. So maintaining 
the new facilities is going to be at risk for a period of time until 
we can get through this. 

So we have invested billions of dollars on new facilities and we 
are at the place now that if something happens, we can only take 
care of life, health, and safety, and we will defer a lot of that main- 
tenance until we can move through this challenging time fiscally, 
and that is a challenge for us. 

SINGLE ENLISTED QUARTERS CONSIDERATIONS 

Mr. Culberson. And you are in the process of segregating on the 
single — or the barracks for the single members, men in one and 
women in the other 

Sergeant Major Chandler. No, sir. They don’t share a room to- 
gether, but we have 

[Laughter.] 

For obvious reasons — they don’t — anyways. 

Mr. Culberson. That is kind of a big deal, what are you going 
to do? 

Sergeant Major Barrett. What we do now 

Mr. Culberson. Living quarters, that is a real problem. 

Sergeant Major Barrett. What we will 

Mr. Culberson. We are short of money. 

Sergeant Major Barrett. Yes, sir. What we will do now is the 
same thing we have been doing. So we have a facilities manager, 
in this case a noncommissioned officer, within each one of the bri- 
gades that assigns quarters barracks to our single soldiers. 

And what happens is when a young man or woman enters into 
the unit, they will be assigned a space. If they are female soldiers, 
we generally pair females with females. We may provide a single 
room for a female if there’s no other females in the facility. 

We also do things like smokers. You know, we look at whether 
or not people are smokers or not and try to accommodate non- 
smokers with non-smokers and smokers with smokers. 

So we have a system in place 

Mr. Culberson [continuing]. And all our soldiers behave appro- 
priately. 

Sergeant Major Chandler. But we also monitor that. So in the 
Army we called them charge of quarters, and their responsibility 
is to check on and monitor standards and discipline within the bar- 
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racks and to report, you know, things that are not the way they 
are supposed to be. 

We have a very effective program with that. We think we do 
pretty well. 

Mr. Culberson [continuing]. Mr. Bishop. 

Mr. Bishop. Thank you very much. I am going to turn my atten- 
tion to — I am going to put on my hat as the co-chair of the Military 
Family Caucus. 

Service members, we all know, will not see a reduction in income 
as a result of the sequester and — military personnel accounts are 
exempt from sequestration but many of the families rely on, as you 
alluded, to quality-of-life benefits. 

For example, the readiness center, sexual assault prevention, re- 
sponse programs, suicide prevention programs, substance abuse 
education centers, and the teachers at the DOD schools both do- 
mestically and abroad will be subject to the civilian furloughs. 

So starting with the Army and going to each of you, you indi- 
cated, each of you, that you talked with your service members and 
they expressed concerns about it, but my questions to you is do you 
expect major disruptions in these programs as a result of the fur- 
loughs caused by sequestration? 

MAJOR DISRUPTIONS 

Sergeant Major Chandler. Yes, sir. From the Army perspective, 
we do believe that we are going to have disruptions. 

And I will give you a very easy example. So I am currently being 
treated for mild traumatic brain injury. I go to Fort Belvoir. Speak- 
ing with my doctor, who’s the head of the clinic, now they have lost 
personnel who were contract employees that helped in speech ther- 
apy and occupational therapy and so on. 

And when I asked him, “Well why? What is the problem?” He 
said they are concerned about their ability to stay on board as con- 
tract employees, and they are looking for another opportunity that 
is going to provided them predictability. 

So what does that mean? That means the access to care and ap- 
pointments are going to be impacted. They already are being im- 
pacted. 

We are going to look at a series of ways within the Army with 
furloughs where some places may close up for an entire day. Some 
places will have reduced manning across the entire week. 

FURLOUGH IMPACTS 

Any one of those circumstances is going to hinder the delivery of 
services in a way that we have envisioned and have provided over 
the past several years. 

So it is going to have an impact on our Army, and it is going to 
impact the quality of life. 

Second and third order of effect. You know, if you are going to 
close a child development center for a day a week, for instance, and 
you have a dual-military couple, what are you going to do? 

Well, the command is more than likely going to look to take care 
of that soldier or soldiers, and say, “Okay, look, we are going to let 
you not be at work today because of the circumstances for the 
Army.” Well, that is a loss of productivity. 
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So that — it all impacts in one way or another. You may not see 
it directly in your face, but it can be very insidious and impact 
across the entire Army and its radius. 

Mr. Bishop. Sergeant Barrett? Sergeant Major Barrett, excuse 
me. 

Sergeant Major Barrett. Not a problem, sir. It is still a com- 
pliment. It is still a compliment. If you would have called me Mr. 
or something, then I would have taken offense because you would 
not have recognized me as someone who served this nation dif- 
ferently. So it is still a compliment, sir. 

Wonderful NCOs in all of the branches of the service. 

Mr. Bishop. Hoowah. 

Sergeant Major Barrett. Exactly what Sergeant Major Chandler 
said. And there is one other thing I — you know, I wrote down a 
couple notes as he was talking to jog my memory. 

Any actions that impact our civilian Marines will directly impact 
our capability to provide essential support services to Marines and 
families. And I wrote down behaviorialists, for those wonderful peo- 
ple who take care of children that have some type of autism spec- 
trum disorder or ADD or something of that sort, that is just less 
care. That is less people who are trained to help raise our families 
is impacted. 

So I add to Sergeant Major Chandler’s perfect comments. 

Mr. Bishop. Chief? 

CMSAF Cody. Thank you. Again, difficult to follow the Sergeant 
Majors, but I will echo that I think we have to be very concerned 
with what — I am not sure that there are going to be — ^you know, 
it will not be an uninformed consequence of these actions. I mean 
we are talking about them, so I think we are informed about them. 

The fact is, is we will take a large percentage of our civilian 
workforce, civilian Airmen, out of play for the Air Force to the tune 
of approximately 180,000. That will impact our ability to do what 
our Nation needs us to do. It will impact every single Airman and 
their family. 

Pick the location and how that organization has been structured, 
it could be draconian. Others, maybe not so much, so it is difficult 
to say. And that is the greater concern is we just don’t know in 
some areas. But I know our Service Chiefs have been very clear in 
the preceding months to sequestration and through that we are 
very concerned with this. 

I am very concerned with the mental health provider availability 
when Airmen are going to be in need of assistance and that may 
not be available. 

Mr. Bishop. I have one follow up. The reports on sequestration 
have alluded to the high percentage of military spouses who are 
also civilian employees of the federal government or they are em- 
ployees of DOD contractors. 

Again, the military personnel accounts are exempt, but the fami- 
lies who have federal employees as spouses will see their incomes 
reduced in all likelihood. 
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SPOUSES FURLOUGHED UNDER SEQUESTER 

So starting with the Army, can you estimate how many families 
in your respective services will have spouses who will he likely fur- 
loughed under the sequester? 

Sergeant Major Chandler. Sir, we are challenged with the con- 
tractor piece. It is hard for us to know how many of our family 
members are employed by contractors. 

All appropriated fund civilian employees of the Army, with very limited exceptions 
(deployed Civilians in a combat zone; non-appropriated fund employees; OCONUS 
foreign national employees; etc) are expected to be furloughed for no more than 22 
non-consecutive work days beginning no earlier than 1 April 2013 and ending prior 
to 30 September 2013. The Army can only track hiring information of family mem- 
bers or Army spouses if they are hired under a family member appointment or 
spouse appointment. To date, we have approximately 4,000 employees that are in 
these categories. Please note that this is not reflective of all spouses or family mem- 
bers that could be employed by the Department of Army under a different appoint- 
ing authority. 

From a federal government employee perspective, we believe that 
number is somewhere around 40,000. We are not as well defined 
on that as we probably ought to be, and I can take that question 
for the record and get you a detailed number. 

Through March 2013, the DON has hired 1,844 military spouses, 297 of those 
spouses are veterans. Since the DON utilizes numerous hiring and appointing au- 
thorities to employ individuals, we are unable to confirm how many military spouses 
we employ. The DON is making every effort to minimize and mitigate the impact 
of the required budget reductions, the majority of which resulted from the triggering 
of sequestration on 1 March 2013. These reductions adversely affect programs 
across the enterprise. 

Mr. Bishop. Thank you. That would be helpful. 

Sergeant Major Barrett. Sir, same. I could not give you the 
exact number, but I can tell you that we have 93,000 married Ma- 
rines running around the Marine Corps today. And I know a great 
number of them are employed, but I could not give you an exact 
number how many are employed federally versus those who have 
particular jobs out in the ’ville or on bases. So I will take that as 
a matter of record as well, sir. 

If furlough occurs, employed military spouses will experience one day per week 
across 14 weeks in a furlough status, suffering a 20% reduction in their pay during 
that time, along with others in our civilian workforce who work in positions not ex- 
cepted under the furlough. As of 28 February 2013, the Marine Corps has 1,678 civil 
servants who are also dependents of military personnel. 

CMSAF Cody. Sir, as well, I will have to find out the exact num- 
ber of how many that we have that will be impacted those that are 
serving with the federal employee spouses. 

Currently, there are 13,070 AF military spouses who are AF civilian employees 
of the federal government working in various positions world-wide and the majority 
will be affected by the furlough as very few positions are excepted. 

We are deeply concerned about the potential impact of furlough on our military 
families. Many of our military spouses are federal employees, whom not only are 
providing a valued service on behalf the nation, but are contributing to the family 
budget. As there may be financial hardships imposed on our military families, we 
are postured to have resources available to mitigate the difficulties due to loss of 
income. Our Airmen and their families will have access to Airmen & Family Readi- 
ness Centers and Military One Source, both providing accredited financial coun- 
selors to assist with financial budgeting, credit management or crisis referrals. Also, 
the Air Force Aid Society is available to provide short-term interest free loans or 
grants to assist as needed. 
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Mr. Bishop. But you do have a substantial number of spouses 
who work for the federal government in civilian employment? 

CMSAF Cody. Absolutely. 

Mr. Bishop. So if they are furloughed, that obviously will impact 
the family’s income. 

Sergeant Cody. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bishop. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Culberson. Thank you very much. 

I am going to recognize the congressman representing Fort Hood, 
Judge John Carter. 

Mr. Carter. My pleasure, Mr. Chairman. 

Welcome. I haven’t missed this subcommittee for 8 years. I 
wouldn’t miss this particular gathering — thank you for the things 
you tell us over the years and the insights you have into your per- 
sonal charges and reminding us of things like day care and medical 
treatments and all the other issues we have been able to address. 

We are at a difficult place, where our services have already 
agreed before we ever started talking about CRs or sequester to re- 
duce the force. All of our services got together and agreed to a re- 
duction in force. 

So this is multifaceted reduction, what we are dealing with. The 
CR kept us stagnant for long periods of time. 

I hear the same thing everywhere, every time. And it is really 
great that you all three stated the same thing. First mission is a 
trained warrior. You all have said that. 

We must have trained people in the field to fight our wars. So 
we have to ensure trainings the most important thing we do. If we 
are not able to send the best military on the face of the earth into 
the battle, we lose — so we do that. Program suffers as a con- 
sequence. And, you know, we just had the big blow-up — Ft. Hood 
on the issue of tuition assistance. 

Tuition assistance, a program that is utilized very, very heavily; 
13,500 people are affected — in the Ft. Hood general area. It is a big 
deal. 

When I talk to the people who are in charge, they say we want 
an educated force, but we have got to have a trained force first. So 
we have to make those decisions. 

Many of you have to make those decisions with commanding offi- 
cers, and I thank you for being willing to make them. 

I think there is some good news on the horizon, and I think we 
are making this perfectly clear. I believe that our DOD and our 
MILCON bill will both be appropriations bills. 

Those bills do give you that flexibility that you do not have under 
a CR to make program changes. And I think that is the key of why 
the chairman on the House side launched this idea of passing cer- 
tain appropriations bills coupled with the CR. 

The fact that you will be able to move money around to meet 
those needs, that sequester was a bad idea, but we got it. 

So what about the flexibility? Make the assumption, as I am, we 
are going to get at least two appropriation bills providing flexi- 
bility — between programs. How important is that? 
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BUDGET FLEXIBILITY 

Sergeant Major Chandler. Yes, sir. Flexibility obviously is one 
of the things that we need in the Army. Obviously, we would like 
a budget. That is the best deal. 

If we don’t get that for whatever reason and we have some more 
additional flexibility through another continuing resolution, that 
will help the Army, as I am sure will the rest of the services. 

So it will allow us to do things to reassess our priorities list and 
provide the resources that we can move from one account to the 
other to be able to fully source of those that need it the most. And 
readiness is our most important concern in the Army. 

As the chief has testified recently that, you know, right now, 
where we are at, we are only going to he able to provide for those 
who are currently deployed and the next set of deployers. And that 
is a big concern for the Army. 

You know, for our other nondeploying units that still need to 
maintain readiness, we are not going to be able to provide anything 
other than the lowest level of individual and collective small unit — 
and I am talking anywhere from one person to maybe 40 — of train- 
ing and — and frankly that is not a level of readiness that we are 
comfortable with. As a matter of fact, we are uncomfortable with 
it. 

And so, that forces the chief and the secretary to make very dif- 
ficult decisions, as you have articulated. 

So, yes, the CR is going to help us or the budget obviously will 
make the best of a bad situation for everybody. 

IMPORTANCE OF APPROPRIATIONS BILL 

Sergeant Major Barrett. Allowing us to move money around in 
the programs is all we have ever wanted. And I heard that come 
out of the hallways not too long ago. Because when you sit back 
and look at it, and sir, you talked about it, it is all about mission 
accomplished — ^you know, mission first, but it is people always. 

And when you look at the five pillars of institutional readiness, 
high-quality people, and that is finding them, recruiting them, and 
retaining them, and then it is unit readiness and not just in the 
short-term unit readiness. We need to have long-term unit readi- 
ness so that we can pick up and move if we have to move. If some- 
one threatens our liberties, we are able to go in there and put a 
boot in their neck. 

And then you have got the equipment modernization. Then we 
are talking about infrastructure sustainment. And Sergeant Major 
Chandler mentioned it earlier when he was talking about barracks 
and housing, and he was talking about facilities sustainment, res- 
toration, and modernization. Those things are all dollars. 

We know where we need to put our money. We know what is the 
priority. Give that to our service chief to make those decisions, and 
that is all we have really ever wanted. 

And then obviously the fifth most — and one of the most impor- 
tant elements of the pillars of readiness is providing capability and 
capacity to those geographical combatant commanders when they 
need us to do all those important missions around the globe, 
whether it is helping people or just running some type of regional 
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or theater security cooperation mission to partner up with a friend 
somewhere else. So that is how we feel about it, sir. 

CMSAF Cody. Thank you. I think, again, flexibility is essential, 
and it is — really, every day that we don’t have it, it makes it even 
more difficult whatever flexibility we do receive with an appropria- 
tion or some type of budget that we can operate in. 

The challenge that we are faced with in this, though, is we are 
half way through this fiscal year, and the decisions we will have 
to make to maintain readiness, to continue to accomplish the mis- 
sion that we are asked to do, will not be popular with everybody. 

And that is probably a greater challenge for us, trying to con- 
vince everybody why the people that you have put in charge to run 
your militaries that I would hope you have faith in will do the best 
by the nation that they can, allow them to do that. 

Because every time we come forward and say, “This is what we 
need to do,” but that doesn’t align with something, it creates a 
second- and third-order affect for us that is untenable at times. 

Mr. Carter. That is a very good statement. And I appreciate 
that. I appreciate what you have to say. 

Those of us who are appropriators in the House, we have done 
an appropriations bill for every subject that we have to deal with. 
Every year we pass an appropriation bill that is looking at your 
needs — the needs, based upon the money we have at the time. We 
have written a bill that funds our military. 

Then we go — to the other side of this building, and we are stuck 
with a C.R., which hurts because we are not adjusting to the year 
we are dealing with. You are going back to the previous year, and 
then the previous year before that. 

That is why I say, passing an appropriations bill rather than a 
C.R. as it relates to the military I think is going to be a much ap- 
preciated, but the sequester is still going to be there. But at least 
you will be dealing with the the issue in the House of Representa- 
tives, but this will be a good move for your services at this present 
time. And that should be, I think, a better way to move forward, 
not perfect, but not as bad as it could have been. 

Thank you for what you do. You are the backbone of our national 
defense, and we appreciate you. 

Mr. Culberson. Thank you. Judge. 

Mr. Farr. 

Mr. Farr. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

And thank you, gentlemen, for your service, and thank you for 
coming today. 

I am really sorry to hear about the Marines that were lost in the 
depot accident, and thinking about their families and about the 
shock of getting that news. 

You know, you are here under stressful fiscal times. And to me, 
it is a tragedy that we as a professional Congress have put you in 
that situation. I really want to apologize. I think our institution 
has failed your institution. 

Sequestration is only a decision, and it was a decision that Con- 
gress made. They didn’t have to make it. There are ways of bal- 
ancing budgets. 

I have been in elective office for 38 years, and I have done budg- 
ets at the local level, budgets for the nation-state of California, 
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which is, next to the federal budget, probably the biggest budget 
in the United States. We have never done budgets without reve- 
nues. 

And we have that ability. But we have let this nation down, this 
institution, and now, we are talking about disaster recovery, how 
are we going to deal with cuts that go back to 2012 and in some 
instances beyond that. 

And then this whole idea of sequestration and furloughs, it 
wasn’t necessary. Sequestration, budgets are only a decision. And 
we decided to make the wrong decision, and now we are trying to 
work our way out of it. 

And, yes, as long as it is the law, we have to stick with it. And 
I hope I am here to see if we can change that law. 

The thing that really strikes me is the stress that we have put 
on this nation, being at war for a record number of years. The cost 
of that war fiscally has really been stressful for our country. The 
cost to the men and women in uniform and service to their families 
has been shocking. 


SUICIDE PREVENTION 

And one of the things that is most shocking is suicide rates. Sui- 
cide now in the military is the highest it has ever been. It does not 
appear that combat experience or post-traumatic stress disorder is 
related necessarily to the suicide. A recent report on the suicides 
in the National Guard, which has the highest rate of all Army 
branches — [Phone rings.] — that is my daughter. She wants some 
money. [Laughter.] 

But they found that there was no conclusive correlation between 
active service and suicides. And 90 percent of the cases in the Na- 
tional Guard study were taking place while they were on civilian 
status, which is to say outside the military atmosphere. We know 
that these suicides — this sort of gets into a tricky issue that we are 
talking about — guns were involved in 61 percent of the suicides in 
the military. Of that 61 percent, three out of four personnel, were 
personal firearms. 

It would seem to me the ability to identify at-risk service mem- 
bers and then to remove the ability of suicide — in this case, the 
firearm — is a critical step. 

Absent a national authorization for any kind of registry, which 
I don’t think we are going to get, in the military what steps can 
the services take to implement such a requirement to mitigate sui- 
cides, which are clearly such an epidemic? Do you have any 
thoughts about that? 

Sergeant Major Barrett. Sir, are you talking specifically about 
gun control specifically? 

Mr. Farr. Well, personal weapons that service members have 
who may be service members at risk. 

Sergeant Major Barrett. Short of taking guns out of everyone’s 
hands, sir — first of all 

Mr. Farr. But we are not talking about everyone. We are talking 
about people that are under your 

Sergeant Major Barrett. At risk. 

Mr. Farr [continuing]. Are under either your command or your 
personnel. Do you discuss these issues? 
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Sergeant Major Barrett. Sir, for example, in the United States 
Marine Corps, one of the things we have is we have force preserva- 
tion councils corps-wide. And it provides the commanders an oppor- 
tunity to determine and scale every single one of the Marines to 
determine who is at risk and who is not at risk, and then to put 
certain measures in place to mitigate or prevent something bad 
from happening. 

And, you know, leadership is absolutely — engaged. Leadership is 
at the front of stopping some of these terrible things that are hap- 
pening inside of our ranks. 

You know, suicide is not the only thing happening inside of our 
ranks. There are many societal issues, societal plagues, if you will, 
that are inside the ranks. And it doesn’t matter at what level. 
There are drugs, alcohol, domestic violence, criminal mischief, sex- 
ual misconduct, hazing, operational stress, force preservation defi- 
ciencies, and suicide. 

We could talk about all of them, but we have put things in place 
at every single one of our senior leadership levels, and all the way 
down to the battalion level, we have force preservation councils 
that determine who is at risk, who is not at risk, and things that 
we can do to mitigate anything bad from happening. 

So we rely heavily on our engaged leadership to determine who 
is at risk and who is not at risk. 

Mr. Farr. Is there any counseling given to service men and 
women — we have 61 percent of the deaths caused by their personal 
weapons. Is there any counseling given to the presence of those 
weapons that could be high risk for that individual? 

Sergeant Major Barrett. There is counseling, sir, aboard all of 
our installations. And I won’t speak for other services, but, abso- 
lutely, so there is counseling available for everybody 

Mr. Farr. What kind? 

Sergeant Major Barrett. Well, we have a behavioral health inte- 
grated network that has integrated combat operational stress con- 
trols, operational stress control and readiness, suicide, substance 
abuse, family advocacy programs to better synchronize our efforts 
in research, resources, to set policy, to establish training for pre- 
vention and treatment. 

So holistically, we have behavioral health programs that cover 
down on all those things that are plaguing our service, sir. 

Mr. Farr. This is a big issue in my district, how we do suicide 
prevention. And I just thought that we might pursue private per- 
sonal weapons, firearms that service members have, particularly 
for those who may be at high risk. I think that some counseling 
would be necessary. 

Let me ask you another question. This one will make you happy. 
I represent the Defense Language Institute in California. And the 
Marine Corps sends young recruits, you know, entry-level service 
personnel to get training and also bring them back for a refresher 
and learning second and third languages, and officers attend the 
school, as well, but primarily enlisted. 

The Naval Postgraduate School has an FAO program, foreign of- 
ficers refresher training course that seems to be very popular, mod- 
eled after the Army that the Navy is now implementing. 
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And I wondered, Sergeant Major Barrett, if the Marine Corps 
has a language capability that they are implementing at the unit 
level. It looks to be very innovative and promising for the Pacific 
rebalance and for our national security strategy. 

FOREIGN LANGUAGE PROGRAMS 

I wondered what your service is doing to replicate what the other 
services are doing to replicate a similar ability at the unit level for 
your role in building partner capacity in the Pacific and elsewhere. 

Sergeant Major Barrett. Yes, sir. First, I will talk to exactly 
what our — we call it our FAS/RAS program, which is equivalent to 
the FAO/RAO program for our officers, and what it does is it pro- 
vides language and regional expertise and cultural skill sets to the 
Marine Air-Ground Task Force. 

We presently have been — we are into our 13th month already 
with the 27-month beta test. And we just received our first Marine 
home who went out as a FAS. He was out with the 24th MEU. I 
have read all the after-action reports. And he was absolutely inte- 
gral in the identifying and selecting and educating others on inter- 
national affairs that covered down on tactical, operational, stra- 
tegic-level thinking. He helped to support joint and combined staffs 
and other interagency organizations. 

And it was all for the purpose of — in order to support the Marine 
Air-Ground Task Force in planning, in operations, security coopera- 
tion, to intelligence efforts, to incorporating all those language, re- 
gional expertise, and cultural skill sets. 

We have one — or three right now who are currently deployed 
with the 15th MEU and the 31st MEU. Two have just completed 
language, their language training, and are being assigned to our 
MARSOC command and to our Marine Corps Security Cooperation 
Group. And three just finished regional travel in Africa and the 
Middle East. 

It is an absolutely wonderful program. They stand shoulder-to- 
shoulder right there with our forward area officers and our regional 
area officers. And they make a difference. 

Mr. Farr. Is the Army and Air Force replicating or interested in 
replicating this? 

CMSAF Cody. The Air Force has a program we call LEAP. It is 
Language Enabled Airman Program, and they enroll through at 
Air University. And they get a similar type of training indoctrina- 
tion, and then we will pair that with a requirement in a particular 
theater down the road. So similar in context. 

PILOT LANGUAGE PROGRAM 

Sergeant Major Chandler. Sir, we have a program that is a pilot 
right now. It is our Foreign Area NCO program. It is being used 
in the European Command right now by the United States Army 
Europe. We have identified individuals. We have not provided the 
language training at this point. We pair them with the foreign-area 
officer. And their focus is really on individual and small-unit train- 
ing and then noncommissioned officer development. 

That pilot will be concluded by the end of this year. We will pro- 
vide that information to the Army G-3 as part of their FAO pro- 
gram and look at where we need to assess what gaps came out of 
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this and where we need to expand the program. So initial reports 
are, it has been extremely successful for what we tailored it to do 
in the first place. 

We specifically made the call in the language because we wanted 
to get the folks out there really quickly and start to assess — do a 
needs analysis, basically; what do we additionally need to be able 
to have these folks function at a higher level? 

I am assuming the results of that will be out in the fall, and we 
will be able to move forward. I am not going to say that we need 
language yet, because that is a little bit ahead of the report, but 
if we do, I am sure that we will look at where we are going to be 
able to deliver that and how we are going to do that. 

Mr. Farr. That would be very interesting. 

And this committee has always been interested in this. One 
thing we all realize is that if we all are going to have a smaller 
military, we have got to have a smarter military. And one way of 
getting smart is to learn the languages and cultures of the world 
we live in and the world we have to deploy in. 

And we know, when we can communicate with the host country 
nationals, that you are a heck of a lot better off. So I hope we move 
in that direction. 


SUICIDE PREVENTION 

Sergeant Major Chandler. Sir, if I may, can I follow up on your 
question about suicides? 

Mr. Farr. Yes, I would appreciate that. 

Sergeant Major Chandler. So, within the Army, you know, we 
have got more control with individuals that live on-post versus 
those that live off-post. And we have the ability to secure weapons 
that are personal weapons that someone has that lives on-post in- 
side of an arms room or another storage facility. 

FIREARMS — SUICIDE PREVENTION 

Mr. Farr. Okay. What are the rules? Are they allowed to have 
their own personal weapons or firearms? Or do they have to have 
them locked up? What is the requirement? 

Sergeant Major Chandler. Yes, sir. The soldier has to register 
their privately owned weapon with the provost marshal. They have 
got to maintain specific securities with the weapon. We highly en- 
courage them, and make the armorer or the person that is respon- 
sible for that facility available if they want to draw their weapon 
out. 

The challenge, though, really becomes to our off-post persons and 
our ability to be able to house their weapon. We provide that oppor- 
tunity for them. We highly encourage it, but we cannot make a sol- 
dier put his weapon in the arms room, unless he has been identi- 
fied as a high-risk behavior, and then we can require them to live 
on-post. 

And if we choose to go that route, then we have some additional 
authorities that we can use to be able to bring the weapon into the 
arms room. And that is kind of where we stand right now. If we 
identify somebody as a high-risk soldier, we are going to counsel 
them, in line with what their — possibly from a behavioral health 
perspective or other issue that is going on in their life, and then 
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we are going to talk to them and highly encourage them to get 
their weapon in the facility. And we are very committed to that. 

You know, we have a lot of challenges with suicides in our Army, 
as you well know. We are not satisfied with where we are. But as 
Sergeant Major Barrett said, it really starts with engaged leader- 
ship. And at the end of the day, a soldier — if he is determined to 
take his life — will find a venue to do that. 

Our focus is on preventing that before it happens by leaders 
being engaged in their soldiers’ lives. And we are starting to see 
some success in that area. 


LEADER BOOK 

One of my focus areas as the sergeant major of the Army is this 
thing called a leader book, and it is really a book that a person will 
have, a leader will have that would state, hey, here is what I know 
about this soldier, and it is an inspectable item, so their leader can 
say, “Tell me about Chandler.” “Well, Chandler is, you know, 
$5,000 in debt and his car is on cinderblocks in the yard.” “Okay, 
we got a problem. We need to take some action. Let’s see what is 
going on with Chandler’s life.” 

That engagement may be the difference. And if we focus on that, 
then we can get them to the help that they need. And that is where 
I think we are doing a better job than we have in the past. Results 
will be proof in the pudding. If we start to see a reduction in high- 
risk behaviors in our Army, we think that will be a contributing 
factor. 

Mr. Farr. Well, I hope you are successful. Okay. Okay. The Air 
Force? 

Mr. Culberson [continuing]. Really important — suicide 

CMSAF Cody. So in the interest of time, Mr. Farr, the Air Force 
does have an 11 element program that is widely recognized, and we 
are having great success with it, broken down into three categories. 
It will be leadership and community, education, and protection for 
those under investigation in, you know, the 11 sub-areas that fall 
under those categories. 

I can provide that in a written response to you, but we absolutely 
deliberately in that leadership involvement piece either they know 
if one of our Airmen own a weapon or we inquire once we think 
they are at risk and take the appropriate action to either take it 
away if they are on installation, like the sergeant major articu- 
lated, or ask them and encourage them voluntarily to release it to 
us if they live off installation. 

The critical link to taking any action to remove access to firearms is to first iden- 
tify those who are at risk, and then to take appropriate action. Removing an individ- 
ual’s access to means of self-harm, or “Means Restriction”, is important when deal- 
ing with those who are distressed. Identifying those at risk is part of the training 
received by every Air Force Airman as part of our annual suicide prevention train- 
ing. So, really every Airman is a part of this process. Our mental health providers 
are also key players in the identification process and work directly to advise com- 
manders on the status of the personnel at risk under their command. 

We take to heart the safety of our Airmen and family members with the under- 
standing that this is a central obligation of command authority, and is top priority 
of senior enlisted members and unit commanders. If a commander has family advo- 
cacy or suicide concerns for an individual, they have unique authorities to either 
temporarily, or if necessary permanently remove access for individuals under their 
command to government issued service weapons. In some cases they can also con- 
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fiscate personal weapons stored in government owned facilities. Further, possession 
of privately owned weapons is forbidden in the majority of Air Force facilities. 

Commanders who have concerns about the well-being of their members who live 
off-base or in privatized housing are advised to seek the advisement of their local 
judge advocate team on options to direct the placement of members at risk of suicide 
to a safe and secure environment, separating them from weapons which can be used 
to harm themselves or others The FY 13 NDAA also provides commanders and 
health professionals the authority to inquire whether a military member plans to 
acquire, or already possesses or owns, a privately-owned firearm, ammunition, or 
other weapon, if such health professional or commander has reasonable grounds to 
believe the military member is at risk for suicide or causing harm to others. Also, 
commanders may refer to local or state laws on the ability for local law enforcement 
to collect and secure privately owned weapons. 

Mr. Farr. I am encouraged to know that. And I hope that under 
sequestration efforts to prevent suicides aren’t impacted. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Culberson. You bet. Thank you, Mr. Farr. 

Critically important issue. I know there will be a number of writ- 
ten questions, as well, on that subject and also what you are doing 
to help identify soldiers, airmen. Marines, sailors with post-trau- 
matic stress disorder, a deep concern, as well. 

We are moving into this series of votes here, so we will probably 
adjourn after this round, submit additional questions in writing, 
but I want to recognize my good friend from Mississippi, Mr. 
Nunnelee. 

Mr. Nunnelee. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Can you just briefly describe to me your planning for sequestra- 
tion, specifically the 6 months leading up to that — to sequestration? 

And I am also interested to know, given the dollar amount that 
we had to implement under your command, do you believe we 
made the right decisions in what was cut? Or would you have pre- 
ferred to see it cut to achieve the same dollar amount in a different 
way? 

Sergeant Major Chandler. You want me to go first? 

Mr. Nunnelee. That would be fine. 

SEQUESTER CUTS — FLEXIBILITY 

Sergeant Major Chandler. Okay, sir. To the question about cuts, 
if cuts needed to occur, I think that the services should have had 
the flexibility, given the requirement to determine where they 
needed the cuts, instead of across-the-board cuts, at least from an 
Army perspective. 

The inflexibility that we continue to keep talking about is what 
really ties our hands to be able to make those strategic choices and 
mitigate risk. 

The planning process, from an Army perspective, from my per- 
spective, what I saw happen was people trying to do the best that 
they could with the information that they had available and pro- 
vide informed recommendations to the Army leadership. 

And in hindsight, you could make all different kinds of assump- 
tions about whether that was right or wrong, but I know what the 
impact is of what we have now. And that is an Army service that 
is in — that is struggling right now to be able to provide a trained 
and ready force. And readiness is — as part of quality of life impacts 
readiness and our ability to recruit and retain people in the service, 
which is what the Army is about, it is having a huge impact. And 
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we will continue to be challenged with it until we can get through 
this. And that is really the most — the thing I would like to carry 
away for this entire committee. 

SEQUESTRATION PLANNING 

Until we can get through this, we are going to — it is going to con- 
tinue to snowball and our ability to recover from where we are, 
even right now, just a few weeks into sequestration, sir. 

Sergeant Major Barrett. To echo Sergeant Major Chandler, it is 
exactly right. And we mentioned it earlier when we were talking 
to Mr. Carter, and it was — for us, we wanted — we would like to be 
able to put our dollars where we need them. We know what is a 
priority to the United States Marine Corps. 

The other thing is, we have been down this road before. We have 
been a hollow force in the late 1970s and the early 1980s. I came 
in at the very end of it, but I still felt it, and I still saw it. I saw 
what it was like to get up on a Sunday afternoon, put all your gear 
on, walk out to the rifle range, bivouac behind the 500-yard line, 
shoot all week long, eat behind the 500-yard line, pack your stuff 
up on a Friday night, walk back six or seven miles, drop your stuff, 
clean your weapons until Friday evening. And that was all because 
we didn’t have vehicles or we didn’t have gas to put in the vehicles, 
so we had to walk there, we had to live there, we had to shoot 
there. And that is just kind of how business was. 

So I grew up in a generation where I saw it. So it is not our first 
time to the rodeo. Did we come out of it on the other end a little 
bit smarter? Yes. We also came out thinner. There was no more 
muscle. There was no more meat on the bone. And we were already 
cutting into the bone. So we would prefer to make the decisions as 
to where and how we put our dollars for the best of the institution. 

Mr. Nunnelee. And what about your planning in the 6 months 
leading up to the sequestration? 

Sergeant Major Barrett. The plan leading up to it, sir? I will 
have to take that for a matter of the record, sir, and respond appro- 
priately, because I don’t want to speak outside my lane. 

The Marine Corps commenced formal sequestration planning as 
directed. This should not imply that significant work had not pre- 
viously been undertaken to prepare for a fiscal environment char- 
acterized by declining resources. Since the passage of the Budget 
Control Act in 2011, we have worked to assess the potential im- 
pacts, optimize our force structure and prioritize our requirements 
in order to meet what we acknowledge will be significantly reduced 
funding. These are exceptionally complex problems, and we have in- 
vested significant time and analysis to understand the problem, 
frame our assumptions, assess impacts against our mission, and 
determine what we could and could not accomplish within these 
funding constraints. Despite these upfront efforts, we could not as- 
sess the detailed impacts until we executed detailed planning as 
opposed to higher level assessments. The Marine Corps has worked 
to adapt to budgetary reductions by continuing our tradition of pur- 
suing ways to streamline operations, identifying efficiencies, and 
reinvesting savings in order to get the most out of every dollar. It 
is this mentality that has allowed us to continue to provide the 
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best trained and equipped Marine units to Afghanistan, even in 
this era of constrained resources. 

CMSAF Cody. So, sir, I will cover the planning first. Initially, 
our guidance was not to plan, as sequestration was never to hap- 
pen. I mean, it is a line in the sand to say, “hey, this is so draco- 
nian, we have to make decisions and not do this, because it would 
be so hurtful to the Nation.” 

So I think initially there were discussions about what that could 
mean, so certainly lots of discussion, but deliberate planning, no, 
because — and then at a given point, we were instructed not to plan 
for it, the Services were, so 

Mr. Nunnelee. You were instructed not to plan for sequestra- 
tion? 

CMSAF Cody. There were instructions not to take any action to- 
wards sequestration from — ^you know, because, again, there is no 
authority to do that. We had submitted a budget, expected we 
would receive that budget, and that was the planning phases that 
were in place for us to prepare for that execution. 

So as it became closer, obviously, you start to put things together 
to say, “well, if this happens, we have to be prepared.” And we did 
that. 

But that really falls into, I think, the bigger point of your ques- 
tion is, is we absolutely need the flexibility. And this first year of 
sequestration without any flexibility really hollows out the force, 
because you are unable to balance those cuts to maintain a level 
of readiness that you may be able to recover from over time. 

There are things that will take place in the Air Force that we 
will not recover from because of sequestration in this year. 

Mr. Nunnelee. All right. Thank you. 

And, Mr. Chairman, in the interests of time, I have got two ques- 
tions I would like to submit for the record. If it is okay, can I just 
go ahead and put them on the table? 

Let me just go ahead — and I won’t ask for responses. I will just 
ask you to put them in the record. 

Question number one is, as your services look to control the ris- 
ing cost of military health care and benefits, what steps will you 
take to ensure that our warriors and their families have ready ac- 
cess to the care they need, both upon the return from their deploy- 
ment and then during their transition from the Department of De- 
fense to the V.A. health care system? So if — and we will get you 
that in writing for the record. 

Second question is how will your services balance the need to 
find cost savings and benefits, such as tuition assistance and fam- 
ily readiness programs, with the imperative that we keep the faith 
with — and invest in the future of our all-volunteer force? 

So we will submit that for the record, Mr. Chairman. Thank you. 
I yield. 

Mr. Carter [presiding]. Mr. Bishop, do you have some follow-up 
questions? 

Mr. Bishop. No, thank you. 

Mr. Carter. Well, I guess not. [Laughter.] 

The chairman — follow-up questions — thank you — we are very, 
very proud of you and all those that serve with you. Keep the faith. 
We will make it better, okay? There is a lot of us that are dedicated 
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100 percent to getting this deal fixed, especially as it relates to you 
and the people you serve. God bless you. We appreciate you. 
[Questions for the record follow:] 
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[Questions for the Record submitted by Congressman Nunnelee for 
Sergeant Major Chandler III follows:] 

Question I: Given the amount of the cuts required by sequestration, do you feel the decisions to 
cut the areas that are being cut were made in the best interest of our nation? 

A nswer: The Army understands the seriousness of our country’'s fiscal situation. We have and will 
continue to do our part, but we simply cannot take the readiness of the ground force for granted. 
The Army continues to assess the risks and requirements under sequestration. However in my 
opinion, the amount of cuts required by sequestration is not in the best interest of our nation, our 
Soldiers, or our national security. The cuts imposed under sequestration and our shortfall in our 
overseas contingency operations place our ability to achieve the current national strategic guidance 
at unacceptable risk. The eurtcnt fiscal year (FY) 2013 Appropriation bill from Congress continues 
to hamper the Army from prioritizing lunding for current readiness tmd critical sustainment 
functions. I am particular concerned with maintaining our Soldiers core competencies. This effect 
will cascade into FY14, creating readiness problems in that year and beyond. Under seque.stration, 
the Anny will not be appropriately resourced to ensure a balanced trained, equipped and ready 
force to meet wartime needs and Combatant Commander requirements. 
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[Questions for the Record submitted by Congressman Nunnelee for Master 
Chief Petty Officer Stevens follows:] 

Question I: Given the amount of the cuts required by sequestration, do you feel the decisions to 
cut the areas that are being cut were made in the best interest of our nation? 

Answer; DoD leadership at every level has been very thorough and transparent in its assessment of 
the potential impacts of sequestration on mission readiness. Given the practical and impartial nature 
of that assessment, I would prefer to refrain from speculative opinions about the suitability of 
sequestration to meet the best interests of the nation. 
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[Questions for the Record submitted by Congressman Nunnelee for 
Sergeant Major Barrett follows:] 

Question I: Given the amount of the cuts required by sequestration, do you feel the decisions to 
cut the areas that are being cut were made in the best interest of our nation? 

Answer; The Marine Corps uses a framework by which it can manage its readiness as an 
institution. Called the Five Pillars of Institutional Readiness, this framework seeks to ensure that 
Service-wide activities lead to the proper balance among five categories (i.e. pillars) that underpin 
the readiness of the Marine Corps. These pillars capture the Marine Corps' approach for generating 
ready forces today and informing an investment strategy that will ensure the future readiness of the 
Marine Corps and enable it to meet the tenets of the Defense Strategic Guidance. Maintaining 
balatice across these pillars is critical to achieving and sustaining the Nation's expeditionary 
force-in-readiness for today and tomorrow. The five pillars are: 

• High Quality People (Recruiting, training educating and retaining high quality people plays a 
key role in maintaining our high state of readiness). 

• Unit Readiness (Maintaining readiness of the operating forces, including appropriate 
operations and maintenance funding to train to core missions and maintain equipment). 

• Capacity versus Requirements (Force-sizing and naval capabilities to meet Geographic 
Combatant Commander requirements with the right mix of capacity and capability). 

• Infrastructure Sustainment (Investing in real properly, maintenance, and infra.structure). 

• Equipment Modernization (Ensuring ground and aviation equipment matches the needs of the 
emerging security environment). 

Sequestration will result in across the board reductions that will affect a!! of the Marine Corps’ 
readiness pillars, will allow for little to no llexibility in how the cuts arc applied, and will mandate 
reductions in accordance with the law' without regard for requirements and priorities. 

For the Marine Corps, sequestration's cuts translate to irreversible impacts to readiness. There is no 
que.stion that we will collectively not be able to do all the things W'e are doing today, and this 
requires a thorough review of w'ays, means, and ends to arrive at an optimal solution that meets our 
national security goals in this uncertain and unstable world. 
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[Questions for the Record submitted by Congressman Nunnelee for Chief 
Master Sergeant Cody follows:] 

Question I: Given the amount of the cuts required by sequestration, do you feel the decisions to 
cut the areas that are being cut were made in the best interest of our nation? 

Answer: The Department of the Air Force did not have direct input to the development of the 
Budget Control Act (BCA) of 201 1. The across the board cuts have directly impacted readiness 
and our ability to execute the mission assigned in the NDS. We recognize deficit reduction is a 
matte r of national security and are committed to staying within the BCA's funding levels for the 
duration of the law', as enacted. The lack of flexibility to prioritize and move funding has in many 
cases forced the Air Force to make decisions that further reduce readiness. We must ensure these 
cuts do not place our people or Nation at greater risk than we're prepared to accept. 
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[Questions for the Record submitted by Congressman Nunnelee for 
Sergeant Major Chandler III follows:] 

Question 2: Could you each tell me how much planning your Services conducted leading up to 
sequestration and how far in advance your Service started this planning? 

Answer; The Army was authorized to "plan to plan" for sequestration on 7 Dec 2012. 

Subsequent guidance specifically prohibited detailed planning until after sequestration is triggered. 
Army received draft teelinical guidance for planning from OSD on 28 Dec 2012 for detailed 
planning. 
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[Questions for the Record submitted by Congressman Nunnelee for 
Master Chief Petty Officer Stevens follows:] 

Question 2: Could you each tel! me how much planning your Services conducted leading up to 
sequestration and how far in advance your Service started this planning? 

Answer: In the fall of 2012, the Department of the Defense directed the Services to "stay the 
course" and as a result planning did not occur. In support of congressional requested hearings on 
CR and sequestration the Sendees performed some preliminary assessments to support those 
hearings Planning for sequestration did not start in earnest until late winter 2012 when it became 
apparent that the likelihood for sequestration was high. 
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[Questions for the Record submitted by Congressman Nunnelee for 
Sergeant Major Barrett follows:] 

Question 2; Could you each tell me how much planning your Services conducted leading up to 
sequestration and how far in advance your Service started this planning? 

Ansu’er: The Marine Corps commenced formal sequestration planning when directed. This should 
not imply that significant work had not previously been undertaken to prepare for a fiscal 
environment characterized by declining resources. Since the passage of the Budget Control Act in 
2011, we have worked to assess the potential impacts, optimize our force structure and prioritize our 
requirements in order to meet what we acknowledge will be significantly reduced funding. These 
are exceptionally complex problems, and we have invested significant time and analysis to 
understand the problem, frame our assumptions, assess impacts against our mission, and determine 
what we could and could not accomplish within these funding constraints. Despite these upfront 
efforts, we could not assess the detailed impacts until we executed detailed planning as opposed to 
higher level asses.sments. The Marine Corps has worked to adapt to budgetary reductions by 
continuing our tradition of pursuing ways to streamline operations, identifying efficiencies, and 
reinvesting savings in order to get the most out of every dollar. It is tliis mentality that ha.s allowed 
us to continue to provide the best trained and equipped Marine units to Afghanistan, even in this era 
of con.strained resources. 
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[Questions for the Record submitted by Congressman Nunnelee for Chief 
Master Sergeant Cody follows:] 

Question 2; Could you each tell me how much planning your Sertdces conducted leading up to 
sequestration and how far in advance your Service started this p!anning9 

Answer: The Air Force postured for sequestration following the Office of Management and Budget 
and the Department of Defense guidance w'hile avoiding actions that would have disrupted program 
execution. Following this guidance, the Air Force started implementing immediate near-term 
actions in January 2013. Our intent was to presert'e readiness and not disrupt combat operations. 
These actions were insufficient to address the hill magnitude of sequestration. As such, in addition 
to near-term actions, the .Air Force started outlining longer- tenn actions and impacts associated 
with full sequestration. 
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[Questions for the Record submitted by Congressman Nunnelee for 
Sergeant Major Chandler III follows:] 

Question 3: As your Services look to control the rising costs of military healthcare and benefits, 
what steps will you take to ensure that our warriors and their families have ready access to the care 
they need, both upon return from deployment and during their transition from the Department of 
Defense to the Department of Veterans Affairs healthcare system? 

Answer: The Army is working in a measured and deliberate way to ensure that all beneficiaries are 
able to access health services in a timely manner, while balancing potential fiscal constraints from 
budget cuts. In September 2009, the Military Health System (MHS) directed the Services to 
implement Patient Centered Medical Homes with the long-term objective of increased Military 
Treatment Faciiity (MTF) capacity. This increased capacity will enable the MHS to recapture 
TRICARE Prime enrollees and their associated workload from the private sector network at a cost 
savings to the overall Defense Health Program. This transformation will also provide an integrated 
approach to the delivery care with a focus on wellness and prevention. The Amiy has already 
transfonned 48% of existing primary care practices at the MTFs to the medical home model with a 
projection of 100% by 30 September 2014. 

The Army is developing a new, consolidated policy, the Behavioral Health Sendee Line, which, 
when implemented, will organize behavioral health services and maximize efficiencies by 
replicating and standardizing the best clinical programs to ensure they are available to al! Soldiers 
and their Families. Examples include embedding behavioral health teams directly into the combat 
units; integrating behavioral health departments into a single point of entry to simplify access for our 
beneficiaries; child and family servdees; and placing behavioral health providers in the Patient 
Centered Medical Homes as part of the primary care team. Additionally, the Behavioral Heeilth 
Service Line supports Tele-.Behavioral Health, which increases access to specialty care in 
geographically dispersed areas, enables greater continuity ofeare, and provides surge capacity 
where needed. 


While the Army continues to focus on improving access to care in all areas for our Soldiers and 
Families, we recognize that we must pay special attention to Soldiers in transition, whether they are 
relocating to another installation or transitioning to a civilian life as a veteran. The Army is actively 
working with community health providers and Department of Veterans Affairs (VA) to provide 
seamless access to care for Soldiers who are transitioning to veteran status. Soldiers with the 
greatest medical needs in Warrior Transition Units receive additional personal support, case 
management and a warm hand-off to the VA. We continue to collaborate with our VA partners to 
improve the Integrated Disability Evaluation System to expedite disability ratings and to coordinate 
transfer of care to the VA when required. 
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We also support the Department of Defense (DoD) in Transition Program, which provides ready 
access to a nationwide cadre of experienced and independent behavioral health professionals for 
Soldiers in the midst of a move between duty locations or when departing the service. These 
coaches teach life skills and link Soldiers with professional behavioral health assistance throughout 
the country. 

VA and DoD have had standing committees to work joint/shared issues for some time now, Most 
recently, in November of 2012, the VAfDoD Joint Executive Committee approved the formation of 
a new' standing committee, the Interagency Care Coordination Committee or IC3. This committee 
is chartered to work specific issues regarding the seams and transitions between VA and DoD, both 
for current service members and Veterans after separation/retirement. The current efforts include 
the development of policies and processes to designate a single lead coordinator to synchronize the 
broad range of programs a wounded, ill, or injured warrior might require for recover)'. In support of 
these processes, the committee is working to develop automation to support the waixior's recovery 
plan and to develop a common operational picture for the warriors, their Families, and the V.A and 
DoD staff supporting their recovery. 

In support of the recent VOW .Act, the DoD and VA are collaborating to implement a Separation 
Health Assessment policy for separating service members. Once implemented, the policy w'ill 
mandate that all service members who are scheduled to separate from active duty or from active 
status in the Selected Reserve undergo a physical examination within six months of the scheduled 
date of separation to identify and document service-related conditions. Completion of these 
Separation Health Assessments w'ili facilitate continuity of timely medical care and evaluation of 
disability claims during the transition from DoD to the VA. 
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[Questions for the Record submitted by Congressman Nunnelee for Master 
Chief Petty Officer Stevens follows:] 

Question 3: As your Services look to control the rising costs of military healthcare and benefits, 
w'hat steps will you take to ensure that our warriors and their families have ready access to the care 
they need, both upon return from deployment and during their transition from the Department of 
Defense to the Department of Veterans Affairs healthcare system? 

Amwet: Our priority remains to ensure that our Sailors and their families have access to 
outstanding health care, whether they are forward deployed and or serving ashore. We have seen 
unprecedented advances in battlefield medicine during the last decade of war, and many of our 
wounded waniors are returning home with more severe and complicated injuries. When I visit 
these heroes in our medical treatment facilities, I witness their spirit and determination, and I am 
inspired by the world-class care they are receiving from Navy Medicine. To support their recovery, 
our medical case managers w'ork closely with the Department of Veterans Affairs to ensure there is 
ongoing coordination of medical services and support. In conjunction with the work at our medical 
treatment facilities, our Navy Safe Harbor program is responsible for coordinating the non-medical 
care of seriously wounded, ill or injured Sailors and their families. The program provides a lifetime 
of individually tailored assistance designed to optimize the success of the wounded warriors' 
recovery, rehabilitation and reintegration activities. Safe Harbor's goal is to return Sailors to duty, 
and when that's not possible, we work collaboratively with federal, state and local agencies and 
organizations to ensure the wounded warriors' successful transition out of military service. 

All of us are concerned about the rate at which health care costs are rising within the Department of 
Defease, and I understand there are several DoD initiatives focused on slowing this trend. Within the 
Navy, one of our key initiatives is Medical Home Port. This program, both at our medical 
treatment facilities and in the Fleet, provides on efficient access to primary care services and 
specialists while also promoting responsible use of emergency room services, In addition, our 21“ 
Century Sailor and Marine program emphases wellness and healthy lifestyles. We need to continue 
to invest in health promotion programs in order to keep Sailors and their families fit and 
mission-ready 
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[Questions for the Record submitted by Congressman Nunnelee for 
Sergeant Major Barrett follows:] 

Question J: As your Services look to control the rising costs of military healthcare and benefits, 
what steps will you take to ensure that our -warriors and their families have ready access to the care 
they need, both upon retuni from deployment and during their transition from the Department of 
Defense to the Department of Veterans Affairs healthcare system? 

Answer: The Marine Corjts continues to lean forward in coordination with the Navy Bureau of 
Medicine (BUMED) to ensure quality accessible care that is responsive to the needs of the patient. 
We are concerned about the rate at which health care costs are rising in the Depai-tment of Defense 
(DoD) and understand there are several DoD initiatives that are focusing on containing the rate of 
growth. 


In partnership with BUMED, we introduced the Marine Centered Medical Home (MCMEI). This 
program focuses on efficient access to primary and specialty care while promoting responsible use 
of emergency room services and minoring the Medical Home Port program established at all Navy 
Medicine treatment facilities. These programs are aimed at improving access to care including 
enhancing a patient's ability to obtain a same day appointment with their primary- care provider. To 
date six (6) pilot sites, two in each Marine Expeditionary Force, have been established for Active 
Duty Marines. We anticipate that these sites will be fully operational by May 2013. The medical 
home model will provide new capabilities to allow 24/7 access for Marines, w'hether through 
secure email messaging or Nurse advice line, The medical care provided at these sites will be 
integrated w-ith the local Military Treatment F'acility (MTF) allowing for better coordination of care 
with the MTF specialists, case management and quality assurance. The medical home model will 
work in concert with health promotion assets found in Marine and Family Programs, Semper Fit and 
other community based wellness efforts. This patient centered process will ensure that the right care 
at the right time is being delivered to the Marine and their family over the long-term. 

Navy Medicine continues to work with the Department of Veterans Affairs to improve the 
coordination of care for Marines as they transition from active duty to civilian life whether via 
retirement or separation. The patient centered system exists to address immediate health needs 
while developing a long-term individualized health and weUne,ss plan supported by programs across 
the DoD. This health plan will meet an individual's specific requirements, address transition to the 
VA system without interruption of care, and lead to advances in immediate and long-tenn care 
options available to Marines and their families while on Active Duty, in the Reserves, or in the 
Veteran's Affairs system. 
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[Questions for the Record submitted by Congressman Nunnelee for Chief 
Master Sergeant Cody follows:] 

Question 3: As your Services look to control the rising costs of military healthcare and benefits, 
what steps will you take to ensure that our warriors and their families have ready access to the care 
they need, both upon return from deployment and during their transition from the Department of 
Defense to the Department of Veterans Affairs healthcare system? 

Answer: The Air Force is committed to the health and well-being of all of our beneficiaries, and 
we wall position ourselves to provide high-quality, accessible, affordable care. Controlling health 
care costs is a complex problem that will require a multifaceted approach. The Air Force and our 
Militaiy Health System paitners advocate five simultaneous actions to reduce costs: (1) internal 
efficiencies to better organize our decision-making and streamline delivery of care; (2) a 
continuation of efforts to appropriately pay private sector providers; (3) initiatives that promote 
health, and reduce illness, injury and hospitalization; and (4) collaboration with the Department of 
Veterans Affairs to ensure seamless health care transition of our w'oimded warriors through the 
implementation of an electronic health record. 
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[Questions for the Record submitted by Congressman Nunnclee for 
Sergeant Major Chandler III follows:] 

Question 4: How will your Seiwices balance the need to find cost savings in benefits, such as 
Tuition Assistance and femily readiness programs, with the imperative keep faith with and invest 
in the future of our All-Volunteer Force? 

Answer: Sustaining the All-Volunteer Force is absolutely critical for our Army and Nation. 
Sustaining the force requires providing adequate funds for those in harm's w'ay. The magnitude of 
the cuts called for under the Budget Control Act and emerging requirements from theatre will 
require the Army, for the remainder of FY13, to rebalance programs with unobligated balances as a 
interim solution. As we are forced to rebalance. Soldier recruitment and retention and family 
readiness programs will remain critically important. 
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[Questions for the Record submitted by Congressman Nunnelee for 
Master Chief Petty Officer Stevens follows:] 

Question 4: How will your Services balance the need to find cost savings in benefits, such as 
Tuition Assistance and family readiness programs, with the imperative to keep faith with and 
invest in the future of our All-Volunteer Force? 

Answer: Navy leadership is committed to minimizing impacts on Family and Sailor 
Readiness programs, and remains determined to avoid adverse impacts on programs that address: 

» sexual assault prevention and response; 

• alcohol awareness and deglamorization; 

» drug detection and abuse prevention; 

» Navy Safe Harbor wounded warrior support; 

• suicide prevention and resiliency; 

• casualty assistance and funeral support; 

• child care; and 

• Morale, Welfare and Recreation 

We are currently reassessing our Tuition Assistance program to ensure we can continue to meet 
current educational obligations and fulfill the educational goals of every Sailor who desires to 
enroll. 

However, reductions to Navy Recruiting marketing and advertising have already reduced capacity 
to build awareness and generate leads. We expect to reduce summer training for U.S. Naval 
Academy midshipmen tmd cancel STEM (Science, Technology, Engineering and Mathematics) 
camps. We expect similar impacts at the War College and Postgraduate School, each of which 
plays a critical role in developing Sailors and supporting our missions; including joint education, 
research and wargaming. The Navy-wide hiring freeze has brought to a virtual standstill our 
highly successllil efforts to provide jobs for veterans, severely hampering our ability to recruit a 
quality and skilled workforce. 
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[Questions for the Record submitted by Congressman Nunnelee for 
Sergeant Major Barrett follows:] 

Question 4: How will your Services balance the need to find cost savings in benefits, such as 
Tuition Assistance and family readiness programs, with the imperative keep faith with and invest in 
the future of our All-Volunteer Force? 

Answer: Our primary support requirements are for Marines returning irom Afghanistan and 
transitioning out of the Corps. The Marine Corps' approach to potential budget cuts will be focused 
on preserving programs that support the health and welfare of our Marines and their families. We 
will prioritize our resources to ensure we maintain priority programs while taking risk in lower 
priority programs in the near terra, such as our leisure and recreation programs. 
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[Questions for the Record submitted by Congressman Nunnelee for Chief 
Master Sergeant Cody follows:] 

Question 4; How will your Services balance the need to find cost savings in benefits, such as 
Tuition Assistance and family readiness programs, with the imperative keep faith with and invest in 
the future of our All-Volunteer Force? 

AnsH’er: Although fiscal realities require the Air Force to make tough choices, we must 
continuously invest in producing, supporting and retaining a w'orld-ciass, all-volunteer Force. To 
maintain this advantage, the Air Force will continue to prioritize quality Airmen and family support 
programs to sustain the resiliency of our force. Our strategy is to tailor or eliminate services where 
required and capitalize upon community resources to gain efficiencies where possible in order to 
stretch the benefits of our family readiness programs with limited resources. 

At the same time we must also offer a sustainable Military Tuition .Assistance (MilTA) program to 
our Airmen to support their v'oluntary' education goals. .Air Force Voluntary' Education (Vol Ed) 
programs provide comprehensive opportunities for Airmen to pursue programs of higher education 
in order to meet Air Force goals of a highly trained and educated workforce. Vol Ed program 
funding is largely comprised of Military Tuition Assistance (MilTA) which is provided to sciwice 
members to pursue accredited post-secondary programs. MilTA supports and affects 
approximately 1 05K military Airmen in an active duty status (of those, approximately 78,000 are 
junior Non-commissioned Oflteers) and is a significant recruiting and retention incentive. This 
core group of young Ainiien will one day become our Senior NCOs responsible for leading and 
developing other young Airmen as well as advising Air Force leaders. MilTA has historically cost 
more than budgeted, and we fiind it in execution years to maintain the commitment to our Airmen. 
In the current fiscal environment, we must look to establish updated enrollment and compensation 
controls in the MilTA program to sustain the programmed budget and keep faith with our Airmen 
in future years as we navigate through the current fiscal environment. 
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[Questions for the Record submitted by Congressman Bishop for Sergeant 
Major Chandler III follows;] 


Sequestration's Indirect Impact on Military Personnel Questions 

Question 1: Sequestration will cause the Army to cancel 4 of 6 brigade level collective combat 
training events at the National Training Center and the Joint Readiness Training Center and 1 5 
Field Artillery Training courses. Please describe the effect this action will have on readiness and 
combat capabilities of the Army. 

Answer: At present, the Amiy may cancel 3 of 5 brigade level Decisive Action Maneuver Combat 
Training Center rotations remaining in fiscal year 2013 unless additional funds become available. 
There will be an effect on the Army's ability' to prepare otlier forces for possible contingencies. The 
maneuver Combat Training Center rotations serve as the culminating training events for Anny 
Brigade Combat Teams and their supporting units to conduct decisive action against a hybrid 
adversary employing in-egular tactics alongside conventional forces with annored mobility. The 
cancellation of these rotations in fiscal year 2013 will reduce the Army's capability to meet one of 
its primary missions of Deter and Defeat Aggression by responding to a large scale military threat. 
As a result of these cancellations, the Army will have a reduced number of brigade combat teams 
fully capable of conducting Decisive Action. This reduced capability will be temporary if funding 
levels are restored in fiscal year 2014, However, there will be no effect on the Army's ability to 
support the mission in Afghanistan. 

Currently, 10 Field Artillery classes are being considered for cancellation in late fiscal year 2013. 
This will affect approximately 230 Soldiers. Their training will be defeiTed until fiscal year 2014 or 
later, after which they will proceed to their first unit of assignment. While the delay impacts 
Soldiers arriving at their units, at present this has minimal impact on Army readiness. 
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[Questions for the Record submitted by Congressman Fiishop for Sergeant 
Major Chandler 111 follows:] 


Sequestration's Indirect Impact on Military Personnel Questions 

Question 2: How many Army training hours are being lost to sequestration? 

Answer: The Army does not measure total hours of all training across the force. We are 
prioritizing training for units that are deploying, preparing to deploy, or identified for other high 
priority missions. Other units will have to defer most collective training events above platoon level. 
Some institutional training is being deferred. We anticipate impacts to Initial Entry Rotary Wing 
fraining, Field /Vrtillery and Military Intelligence Initial Entry Training. Sequestration may cause a 
reduction of up to 360 aviator quotas in Initial Entry' Rotary Wing common core, up to 260 aviator 
quotas in Initial Entry Rotary Wing advanced tracks in Fiscal Year 20 ! 3, and a possible 
reduction of Initial Entry Training for over 2,300 Military Intelligence Soldiers in Fiscal Year 2013. 
Cunently, 10 Field Artillery classes are also being considered for cancellation in late Fiscal Year 
2013. This would affect approximately 239 Soldiers. 

Army units still prepare training schedules and will conduct training and other required activities. 

We are working to mitigate the effects as much as possible with the resources available. Although 
certain training events have been cancelled, Commanders are using all available time as best they 
can for their units' development. 
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[Questions for the Record submitted by Congressman Bishop for Sergeant 
Major Barrett follows:] 


Sequestration's Indirect Impact on Military Personnel Questions 

Question 3: It is my understanding the Marine Corps will be taking a similar actions as the Army 
in regards to canceling training activities as well can you explain how sequestration will affect 
Marine Corps readiness? 


Answer: Training is essential to the fielding and maintenance of ready forces. As the Nation's 
Expeditionaiy' Force in Readiness, the Marine Corps remains committed to fielding highly trained, 
ready forces. Marines in Afghanistan, those Marines forward deployed aboard amphibious ships, 
Marines providing security to our overseas diplomatic missions, and countless other Marines 
worldwide supporting combatant commander requirements, arc deployed from their home stations, 
fully trained and ready to meet their assigned missions. Ensuring that these forward deployed 
Marine units receive the necessary training and that they are properly equipped and manned prior 
to, and throughout their deployments, requires that tough choices be made to guarantee their high 
state of readiness. The Marine Corps will protect the high readiness levels of forward deployed 
Marines, and these high readiness levels of our forward deployed Marine units comes at the 
expense of non-deployed Marines, Over 50 percent of non-deployed Marine units are in degraded 
states of readiness. Sequestration will make more problematic the prioritization efforts currently in 
effect. We will be forced to make even tougher choices as we continuously re-examine our 
priorities and resource levels so that our forward deployed Marines remain highly trained and fully 
ready. 

As tlie Nation scales down its military eflbrt in Afghanistan, the Marine Corps will continue to 
focus more on its amphibious and full spectrum combined amis competencies that have competed 
with the counterinsurgency .skill sets required of Marine units in Afghanistan and Iraq. 

Transitioning from counterinsurgency-focused missions to full-spectrum operations requires 
re.sources. For Marines, that means we need amphibious ship availability, we need sustainable, 
modernized training ranges, we need our equipment back from Afghanistan, and we need repair 
parts, fuel, and ammunition with which to train. Sequestration will exacerbate shortfalls for our 
non-deployed units. 
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[Questions for the Record submitted by Congressman Bishop for Sergeant 
Major Barrett follows:] 


Sequestration's Indirect Impact on Military Personnel Questions 

Question 4: How many USMC training hours are being lost to sequestration? 

Answer: In FY13, the Marine Corps is experiencing a manageable loss of training hours; however, 
the risks to training increases in later years as a result of lower funding levels in the Budget Control 
Act. In FY13, the Marine Corps is maintaining our high priority capabilities in order to source fully 
equipped and trained forces to Operation Enduring Freedom while accepting some risk in lower 
priority programs. The Marine Corps expects training at introductory institutions like recruit depots 
and military occupational schools to continue as planned, however, there may be some impact on 
advanced individual training due reduced funds for student travel to advanced schools. Further, 
reductions in funding will prevent the Operating Forces from conducting all of their planned 
training for the year; however, deploying units are given priority for such things as ammunition and 
ranges and will not be adversely affected in any way. The Marine Corps is committed to providing 
the nation's crisis response force — ready to meet today's crisis, with today's force, today. 

In the future, the Marine Corps will experience significant impacts to training if sequestration is 
fully implemented. Reductions will impact the amount of ammunition and fuel available to support 
training, the repair of equipment required for training, the maintenance of training ranges, and 
flying hours for our aircraft — all of which ultimately reduces total training times. 
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[Questions for the Record submitted by Congressman Bishop for Sergeant 
Major Chandler III follows:] 


Sequestration's Indirect Impact on Military Personnel Questions 

Question 5: It is s my understanding that because of sequestration many base commanders may 
have to cancel contracts with civilian service companies. Will soldiers now be responsible for duties 
that were previously done by civilians such as mowing grass and trash removal? 

Answer: The use of Borrowed Military Manpower (BMM) is not something that the Anny 
undertakes lightly. When we do seek to use BMM, we are committed to complying fully rvith 
exi.sting regulations and policies. On February 21, 2013, OSD issued a policy memorandum 
providing that "[i]n the event of sequestration, where military persomrel accounts are exempted, 
there may be instances where military personnel can be u.sed on a short-tenn, emergency basis to 
satisfy a demand that is of mission critical importance." 

In order to afford Senior Commanders the flexibility' they need to accomplish their missions in this 
time of fiscal challenge, on March 1 1 , 20 1 3, the Secretary of the Army temporarily adjusted certain 
Anny restrictions on the use of BMM, consistent with the OSD memorajidum. Military personnel 
may be assigned to special duty when required to meet an urgent or extraordinary Army need or to 
perform a critical function. The policy also requires monthly reports on the use of BMM to 
Headquarters, Department of the Army, beginning on April 1st, 

2013 . 
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[Questions for the Record submitted by Congressman Bishop for Master 
Chief Petty Officer Stevens follows;] 


Sequestration's indirect Impact on Military Personnel Questions 

Guns are involved in 61% of suicides in the military. Of that 61% 3 out of 4 are personal firearms. 
It would seem to me an ability to identify at-risk service members and then remove the ability of 
suicide, in this case a firearm, is a critical step: 

Question 5: Absent a national authorization for gun registiy in the Military, what steps can the 
Services take to implement such a requirement in order to mitigate suicides which are clearly such 
an epidemic? 

Answer; Section 1062 of the Fiscal Year 20] 1 National Defense Authorization Act (NDAA) 
prohibits the Services from collecting or recording any information relating to the lawful acquisition, 
possession, ownership, cairying or other use of a privately owTied firearm, privately owned 
ammunition, or another privately owned weapon by a member of the Anned Forces or civilian 
employee of the Department of Defense (DoD). This provision of the NDAA does not prevent DoD 
from requiring personnel to register firearms while residing on a military installation. Current Navy 
policy (OPN.AV Instruction 5530, 1 4E, "Navy Physical Security and Law Enforcement Program") 
prohibits introducing or possessing personal firearms in temporary on-base military lodging and 
work centers. Personnel may possess firearms in permanent military base housing only if the 
weapon is registered with the installation, and must be stored in a locked container, locked gun rack, 
secured with an approved individual trigger or chamber-style gun lock that prevents loading or 
firing. Additionally, the Navy expects all Sailors to comply with federal, .state, and local laws that 
require training and registration of personal firearms. 

With enactment of the National Defense Authorization Act for Fiscal Year 2013, Commanding 
Officers and DoD health professionals, are specifically authorized to inquire if a member of the 
Anned Forces plans to acquire, or already possesses or owns, a privately-owned firearm, 
ammunition, or other weapon, where there are reasonable grounds to believe the member is at risk 
for suicide or causing harm to others. In addition, current Navy policy requires Commanding 
Officers to develop safety plans for responding to sentice members who are at high-risk of self-hann 
until mental health services are available. Furthermore, command leadership is directed to take 
safety measures that include restricting access of at-risk personnel to means that can be used to 
inflict harm. 
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[Questions for the Record submitted by Congressman Bishop for Sergeant 
Major Barrett follows:) 


Sequestration's Indirect Impact on Military Personnel Questions 

Question 5: It is my understanding that because of sequestration many base commanders may 
have to ctmcel contracts with civilian service companies. Will soldiers now be responsible for duties 
that were previously done by civilians such as mowing grass and trash removal? 

Answer: Marines will not be responsible for duties that are perfonned by civilian sendee 
companies. The Maiine Corps contracts for services, to include grounds maintenance, custodial 
services, and trash removal at all installations. As a result of sequestration, the Marine Corps 
continues to review the planned service lev'els to determine if lower service levels will adequately 
support operations, training and Quality of Life requirements. 
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[Questions for the Record submitted by Congressman Bishop for Chief 
Master Sergeant Cody follows:] 


Sequestration's Indirect Impact on Military Personnel Questions 

Question 5: It is iny understanding that because of sequestration many base commanders may 
have to cancel contracts with civilian service companies. Will soldiers now be responsible for 
duties that were previously done by civilians such as mowing grass and trash removal'.^ 

Answer: Difficult decisions will have to be made to absorb the funding cuts levied on the 
Department of Defense as a result of the Budget Control Act. One area which is being 
considered within the Air Force for funding cuts is service contracts (i.e, custodial service, trash 
collection, and groiutds maintenance). It is possible that our Airmen may be asked to perform 
some duties that were previously done by civilian sertdce companies. Some of these duties could 
include such things as cleaning their own buildings and work areas, collecting and taking out their 
own trash, and mowing their own gra.ss and managing their own grounds maintenance. These 
additional duties may reduce time to accomplish mission-related training and tasks. This effect is 
not yet known, nor predictable due to the uniqueness of base-specific situations. However, our 
commanders and senior leaders are weighing the pros and cons of these actions and are hopeful a 
budget deficit reduction agreement precludes having to implement any of these cost reduction 
measures, 
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[Questions for the Record submitted by Congressman Bishop for Sergeant 
Major Chandler 111 follows:] 


Sequestration's indirect Impact on Military Personnel Questions 

Question 6: While sei-vicemembers will not see a reduction in income, as MilPers accounts are 
exempt from sequestration, many services their families rely on for quality of life will be impacted 
by the civilian furloughs. For example family readiness centers, sexual assault prevention and 
response programs, suicide prevention programs, substance abuse programs, and base education 
centers. Further, teachers at Department of Defense Schools, both domestically and abroad, will be 
subject to civilian furloughs. Starting with the Army, do you expect major disruptions in these 
vital programs as a result of the furloughs? 

Answer: The Army continues to assess the best way to execute a potential llirlough of its civilian 
employees and commands will have the flexibility to decide the furlough schedule. The intent is to 
ensure critical family programs, to include child care, remain accessible to Soldiers and their 
Families During the furlough period, it is feasible that current civilian staffing levels may 
necessitate reduced hours or number of days that Soldiers and Families can access some of our 
non-critical recreational and community programs. 

As for DoD schools, a furlough implemented in 2013 will impact DoD schools over two school 
years: the end of School Year 2012-2013 and start of School Year 2013-2014. Although teachers 
are not exempt from furloughs under sequestration, DoDEA intends to implement sequestration in 
a manner that preserves the ability to provide our students a full school year of academic credit for 
both school years, including completion of final exams this year, and to maintain school 
accreditation standards. The Department is reviewing different options for implementing the 
furlough at the school-level and a decision is pending. 
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[Questions for the Record submitted by Congressman Bishop for Master 
Chief Petty Officer Stevens follows:] 


Sequestration's Indirect Impact on Military Personnel Questions 

Question 6: While sendee members will not see a reduction in income, as MilPers accounts are 
exempt from sequestration, many services their families rely on for quality of life will be impacted 
by the civilian furloughs. For example family readiness centers, sexual assault prevention and 
response programs, suicide prevention programs, substance abuse programs, and base education 
centers. Further, teachers at Department of Defense Schools, both domestically and abroad, will be 
subject to civilian furloughs. Starting with the Army, do you expect major disruptions in these 
vital programs as a result of the furloughs? 

Answer: In the event of a furlough, the Navy does not expect any significant disruptions to Family 
Programs. To mitigate possible disruptions. Navy Family Support Programs and Sendees will 
establish staggered staffing hours and utilize furlough-exempt personnel to minimize the service 
impact. This will accommodate furlough days for GS staff and allow us to maintain uninteiTupted 
support for family services such as, family readiness centers, sexual assault prevention and response 
programs, spouse employment services, clinical counseling seivices, and financial counseling 
services. 


Navy Morale. Welfare and Recreation activities, w'hile implementing reduced hours of operation in 
all programs, including libraries, swimming pools and fitness centers, will minimize disruption by 
adju.sting hours to peak usage periods. 

The Director, Department of Defense Education Activity (DoDEA) is working very closely with the 
Services to ensure information is available in a timely manner to seivdce members and their families, 
Recent communications from the DoDEA Director indicated that FY13 budget uncertainties 
requires planning for furloughs at the school level in all areas with exception of Bahrain, CuiTent 
information from DoDEA indicates no final decision to furlough school level personnel. DoDEA 
ensured the Services that the agency is planning to develop an approach that will not risk a full 
year of academic credit for our students. 
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[Questions for the Record submitted by Congressman Bishop for Sergeant 
Major Barrett follows:] 


Sequestration's Indirect Impact on Military Personnel Questions 

Question 6; While servicemembers will not see a reduction in income, as MilPers accounts are 
exempt from sequestration, many services their families rely on for quality of life will be impacted 
by the civilian furloughs For example family readiness centers, sexual assault prevention and 
response programs, suicide prevention programs, substance abuse programs, and base education 
centers, Further, teachers at Department of Defense Schools, both domestically and abroad, will be 
subject to civilian furloughs. Starting with the Army, do you expect major disruptions in these 
vital programs as a result of the furloughs? 

Answer: Although family programs will be protected to the greatest extent feasible, sequestration 
w'ill impact these programs. The Marine Corps' approach to potential sequestration cuts will be 
focused on presen'ing programs that support the health and welfare of our Marines and their 
families. These programs collectively promote the physical and mental well-being of Marines and 
families and are considered most essential in meeting the operational objectives of the Marine 
Corps. We will prioritize our resources to ensure we maintain these programs while taking risk in 
lower priority programs in the near term. 


Our highest priority family programs — Sexual Assault, Behavioral Health, Combat Operational 
Stress Control, Suicide Prevention, and, above all, the Wounded Wairior Regiment — will be 
protected to the greatest degree possible at the expense of those lower priority programs such as 
morale and recreation programs. 

Furthermore, any actions that impact our civilian workforce will directly impact our capability to 
provide essential support services to Marines and their families. A furlough would impact our 
direct-care service, decreasing service hours across Behavioral Health, Family Readiness, Personal 
and Professional Development, and Family Care programs, including child care. 
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[Questions for the Record submitted by Congressman Bishop for Chief 
Master Sergeant Cody follows;] 


Sequestration's Indirect Impact on Military Personnel Questions 

Question 6: While servicemembers will not see a reduction in income, as MilPers accounts are 
exempt from sequestration, many services their families rely on for quality of life will be impacted 
by the civilian furloughs. For example family readiness centers, sexual assault prevention and 
response programs, suicide prevention programs, substance abuse programs, and base education 
centers. Further, teachers at Department of Defense Schools, both domestically and abroad, will be 
subject to civilian furloughs. Starting with the Army, do you expect major disruptions in these 
vital programs as a result of the furloughs? 

Answer: We have taken steps to develop local mitigation plans to lessen the impact of furlough to 
our Airmen who utilize critical programs such as our sexual assault prevention, substance abuse, 
suicide prevention and base education centers. This does not mean there will not be any 
degradation in sendee, but we are doing all we can to reduce those impacts. 

As an example, our Airman and Family Readiness Centers (A&FRC) staffs have been designed to 
minimize furlough impacts to Ainnen and their families based on the way they are structured using 
the Community Readiness Consultant model Each staff member in the Family Center is trained to 
the 80% level in each of the A&FRC programs and at least one individual is identified as tlie 
Subject Matter Expert (SME) and is trained to the 100% level. This disbursement of knowledge 
should lessen the effects of the furlough to our support programs. 
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[Questions for the Record submitted by Congressman Bishop for Sergeant 
Major Chandler III follows:] 


Sequestration's Indirect Impact on Military Personnel Questions 

Question 7: Several media reports on sequestration have alluded to the high percentage of military 
spouses who are civilian employees of the federal government or employees of DoD contractors. 
While the Military personnel accounts are exempt under sequestration, families who are federal 
employees will possibly see their incomes reduced. Starting with the Army, do you have estimates 
on how many families in your Serrdce have spouses who will be furloughed? 

Answer: All appropriated fund civilian employees of the Army, with very limited exceptions 
(deployed Civilians in a combat zone; non-appropriated fund employees; OCONUS foreign 
national employees; etc) are expected to be ftirloughed for no more than 22 non-consecutive work 
days beginning no earlier than 1 April 2013 and ending prior to 30 September 2013. The Army can 
only track hiring information of family members or Army spouses if they are hired under a family 
member appointment or spouse appointment. To date, we have approximately 4,000 employees 
that are in these categories. Please note that this is not reflective of all spouses or family members 
that could be employed by the Department of Army under a different appointing authority. 
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[Questions for the Record submitted by Congressman Bishop for Master 
Chief Petty Officer Stevens follows:] 

Sequestration's Indirect Impact on Military Personnel Questions 

Question 7: Several media reports on sequestration have alluded to the high percentage of 
military' spouses who are civilian employees of the federal government or employees of DoD 
contractors. While the Military personnel accounts are exempt under sequestration, families who 
are federal employees will possibly see their incomes reduced. Starting with the Army, do you 
have estimates on how many families in your Service have spouses who will be furloughed? 

Answer: Through March 2013, the DON has hired 1,844 military spouses, 297 of those spouses 
are veterans. Since the DON utilizes numerous hiring and appointing authorities to employ 
individuals, we are unable to confirm how many military spouses we employ. 

The DON is making every effort to minimize and mitigate the impact of the required budget 
reductions, the majority of which resulted from the triggering of sequestration on 1 March 2013. 
These reductions adversely affect programs across the enterprise. 
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[Questions for the Record submitted by Congressman Bishop for Sergeant 
M a j 0 r Barrett follows:] 


Sequestration's Indirect Impact on Military Personnel Questions 

Question 7: Several media reports on sequestration have alluded to the high percentage of 
military spouses wdio are civilian employees of the federal government or employees of DoD 
contractors. While the Military personnel accounts are exempt under sequestration, families who 
are federal employees will possibly see their incomes reduced. Sta.r1ing with the Army, do you 
have estimates on how' many families in your Service have spouses who will be furloughed'? 

Answer: If furlough occurs, employed military spouses will experience one day per week across 
14 weeks in a furlough status, suffering a 20% reduction in their pay during that time, along with 
others in our civilian workforce who W'ork in positions not excepted under the furlough. As of 28 
February 2013, the Marine Corps has 1,678 civil servants who are also dependents of military 
personnel 
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[Questions for the Record submitted by Congressman Bishop for Chief 
Master Sergeant Cody follows:] 

Sequestration's Indirect Impact on Military Personnel Questions 

Question 7: Several media reports on sequestration have alluded to the high percentage of military 
spouses who are civilian employees of the federal government or employees of DoD contractors. 
While the Military personnel accounts are exempt under sequestration, families who are federal 
employees will possibly see their incomes reduced. Starting with the Army, do you have estimates 
on how many families in your Service have spouses who will be furloughed? 

Answer: Currently, there are 13,070 Air Force military spouses who are Air Force civilian 
employees working in various positions world-wide; the majority will be affected by the furlough. 
These are just the spouses employed within the Air Force civilian workforce. Others may be 
affected by furloughs in agencies besides the Air Force, 

We are deeply concerned about the potential impact of civilian furloughs on our military families. 
Military spouses who are federal employees are not only providing a valued service on behalf the 
nation but are contributing to the family budget as well. As there may be financial hardships 
imposed on our military families, w'e are postured to have resources available to mitigate the 
difficulties due to loss of income. Our Airmen and their families will have access to Airmen & 
Family Readiness Centers and Military One Source, both providing accredited financial counselors 
to assist with financial budgeting, credit management or crisis referrals. Also, the Air Force Aid 
Society is available to provide short-tenn interest free loans or grants to assist as needed. 
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[Questions for the Record submitted by Congressman Bishop for Sergeant 
Major Chandler III follows:] 

Women in Combat Questions 
Question 8: How' w'ill this expanded role benefit your service? 

Answer: This change will give the Army access to the untapped potential that our women waniors 
have to offer and much-needed flexibility in unit assignments and deployment rotations. Opening 
these positions will provide the Army with a greater pool of qualified Soldiers, maximizing military 
capabilities and better balancing operational tempo for those deploying. In doing so, we will not 
compromise our standards as we continue to train the skills that are necessary' to perfomi 
mission-essential combat duties. 
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[Questions for the Record submitted by Congressman Bishop for Master 
Chief Petty Officer Stevens follows;] 

Women in Combat Questions 

Question 8: How will this expanded role benefit your service? 

Answer: Opening positions to a wider pool of skilled personnel maximizes military capabilities, 
provides a greater pool of qualified members from which to draw. This approach will ensure we 
continue to maintain a high state of readiness and preserve the quality of our All-Volunteer Force. 
The DoD’s goal is to ensure that the mission is met with the best-qualified and most capable 
people, regardless of gender. Navy is committed to removing barriers that prevent service member 
from rising to their highest potential, based on each person's ability and not constrained by 
gender-restrictive policies. 
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[Questions for the Record submitted by Congressman Bishop for Sergeant 
Major Barrett follows;] 


Women in Combat Questions 
Question S; How W'ill this expanded role benefit your service? 

Answer: It is too soon to predict how the new SECDEF policy will benefit the Marine Corps. We 
will closely monitor our recruiting and retention numbers, as well as unit and personnel readiness, in 
order to continually assess any impacts that may occur as the result of the new policy. The 
Commandant and 1 remain committed to maintaining the combat effectiveness of our total force, 
while also providing maximum opportunity' for individual Marines. 
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[Questions for the Record submitted by Congressman Bishop for Chief 
Master Sergeant Cody follows:] 

Women in Combat Questions 
Question 8; How will this expanded role benefit your service? 

Answer: Opening previously closed occupations to women will allow the Air Force to draw upon 
a larger candidate pool to fill some of our most critically-manned occupations. As 
critically-manned occupations get healthier, there will be more developmental opportunities for 
Airmen and more flexibility to meet emerging missions. The larger pool of qualified applicants 
will also drive more competition for available billets which will increase the overall quality and 
perfomiance of Airmen in these critical mission areas. The reality of greater developmental and 
advancement opportunities will interest larger numbers of female recruits and officer candidates in 
the Air Force as a whole which will allow the Air Force to recruit higher quality Airmen and 
increase the overall performance of the Air Force. 
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[Questions for the Record submitted by Congressman Bishop for Sergeant 
Major Chandler III follows:] 

Women in Combat Questions 

Question 9: How much did the wars in Iraq and Afghanistan contribute to this change in policy 
and can you give us an idea of what duties female servicemembers performed and how close to 
combat were our female servicemembers? 

Answer: Female Soldiers have shown their ability to excel over the last ten years in combat. The 
wars in Iraq and Alghanistan have proven the capabilities of women and how much women have 
to offer the Army As indicated by the number of Silver Stars, Bronze Stars, Combat Action 
Badges and Putitle Hearts awarded to women over the last ten years, female Soldiers have been 
exposed to hostile action. Their performance of duty and ability to operate in austere environments 
has informed De ailment of Defense's decision to further expand opportunities to women. The 
Army is fully c Tilted to eliminating unnecessary barriers based on gender and will continue 
preparing all of America's Soldiers to achieve maximum success. 
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[Questions for the Record submitted by Congressman Etishop for Master 
Chief Petty Officer Stevens follows:] 

Women in Combat Questions 

Question 9; How much did the wars in Iraq and Afghanistan contribute to this change in policy 
and can you give us an idea of what duties female servicemembers performed and how close to 
combat w'ere our female servicemembers? 

Answer: DoD made this decision based on valuable, collaborative insight from all of the seivices, 
joint staff and combatant commanders after more than a decade of war. This is a natural 
progression and the next step in a lengthy process. Over the past decade of war in Iraq and 
Afghanistan, women have contributed in unprecedented ways to our mission and have proven their 
ability to serve in an expanding number of roles and these changes will allow' them to accomplish 
even more. We are fully confident that women w'ill excel in the challenges presented. 

Navy women have deployed to Iraq and Afghanistan in various and vital roles, including aviation, 
intelligence, administrative, legal, information technology, and construction. Leveraging unique 
cultural skills of women, the Navy has been able to gain access, develop key relationships, calm 
tense situations, and locate individuals of interest in Iraq and Afghanistan. 
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[Questions for the Record submitted by Congressman Bishop for Sergeant 
Major Barrett follows;] 


Women in Combat Questions 

Question 9: How much did the wars in Iraq and Afghanistan contribute to this change in policy 
and can you give us an idea of what duties female servicemembers perfomied and how close to 
combat were our female servicemembers? 


Answer: The former SECDEF made this change in policy and it would not be appropriate to 
comment on what factors played into his decision. 

During Operation Iraqi Freedom (OIF) and Operation Enduring Freedom (OEF), female Marines 
performed superbly in many support specialties throughout the theaters of operation. They also 
played a critical role in their capacity as members of the Lioness program in Iraq and the Female 
Engagement Teams in Afghanistan as the Marine Corps realized the culture-based need for female 
teams. 

The nature of the wars in OIF and OEF was asymmetric; there were no clearly drawn front and rear 
lines. Female Marines were exposed to danger alongside their male counterparts and several 
female Marines were killed or injured in the line of duty in both theaters of war. Additionally, many 
female Marines have been awarded the Combat Action Ribbon in recognition of performance 
under fire. 
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[Questions for the Record submitted by Congressman Bishop for Chief 
Master Sergeant Cody follows:] 

Women in Combat Questions 

Question 9; How much did the wars in Iraq and Afghanistan contribute to this change in policy 
and can you give us an idea of what duties female serv'icemcmbers performed and how close to 
combat were our female serviceinembers? 

Answer: This year marks the 20th anniversary since the Air Force first put women in combat 
aviation, and have been contributing in combat roles for many years nows Our female Airmen 
serving in both Operations Iraqi and Enduring Freedom have successfully carried out missions 
outside the wire in a variety of career fields such as Explosive Ordnance Disposal, Security Forces, 
and Logistics, which have put them into direct combat situations. Many of our female Ainnen in 
various specialties have successfully participated in and led convoys and other travels throughout 
Iraq and Afghanistan, They have also served on various mentoring and advisory teams for various 
missions in the combat theater. 
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[Questions for the Record submitted by Congressman Bishop for Sergeant 
Major Chandler III follows;] 


Women in Combat Questions 

Question 10: Do you think we’ll see women in Military Occupational Specialties (MOS) like 
infantry or Special Forces one day? And if so, what is the plan to get make that happen? 

Answer: The Army is reviewing all occupations that were previously closed to w'omen based on 
the Direct Ground Combat Assignment Rule, We will validate occupational standards and 
complete operational assessments to inform the expansion of occupations open to women. The plan 
for the Anny's way aliead will be provided through the Chairman, Joint Chiefs of Staff to the 
Secretary of Defense. Per the Secretary of Defense's guidance, the Services must have their plans 
to him no later than May 1 5, 20 1 3. All services have until January 1 , 20 1 6 to implement the 
Secretary of Defense's guidance or request an exception to policy to close positions, units or 
occupations. 
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[Questions for the Record submitted by Congressman Bishop for Master 
Chief Petty Officer Stevens follows:] 

Women in Combat Questions 

Question 10: Do you think we’ll see women in Military Occupational Specialties (MOS) like 
infantry or Special Forces one day? And if so, w'hat is the plan to get make that happen? 

Answer: Repeal of Direct Ground Combat Rule does not immediately affect the assignment of 
w'omen to Navy Special Warfare. Approximately 3,000 positions in Naval Special Warfare remain 
closed to the assignment of women. The Chairman has tasked the Services and Li.S. Special 
Operations Command to proceed in a deliberate, measured and responsible way to assign women to 
currently closed positions as physical standards and operational assessments are completed and as it 
becomes possible to introduce cadres as described above. The Services and USSOCOM must 
complete all studies by 1st quarter, FY 2016, 
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[Questions for the Record submitted by Congressman Bishop for Sergeant 
Major Barrett follows:] 


Women in Combat Questions 

Question 10; Do you think we'll see women in Military Occupational Specialties (MOS) like 
infantry or Special Forces one day? And if so, what is the plan to get make that happen? 

Answer: It is too early in the process to speculate whether female Marines will be assigned to the 
infantry or Special Forces. The Congressionally-directed implementation plan is still in its draft, 
pre-decisional stage, and it W'ould be inappropriate to provide further comment. 
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[Questions for the Record submitted by Congressman Bishop for Chief 
Master Sergeant Cody follows:] 

Women in Combat Questions 

Question 10: Do you think we'll see veoraen in Military Occupational Specialties (MOS) like 
infantry or Special Forces one day? And if so, what is the plan to get make that happen? 

Answer; Today 99% of the Air Force's authorized positions are open to both male and female 
Airmen. Current closed positions in the Air Force — just over 3, 100 in total — are limited to certain 
Battlefield Airmen Special Forces specialties, or those which w'ork closely with Infantry and 
Special Forces of sister services. These positions span seven Air Force Specialty Codes (AFSCs), 
and include 13CX (Special Tactics Officer), 13DX (Combat Rescue Officer), 15WXC (Special 
Operations Weather Officer), 1C2X (Combat Control Team), 1C4X (Tactical Air Control Party), 1 
T2X (Pararescue), and 1 W0X2 (Special Operations Weather Enlisted). W'e are working with 
Special Operations Command, the Office of the Secretary of Defense, the .loint Staff, and our 
sister services on a deliberate plan to open these positions by September 2015. Crucial to our 
effort is the development of gender-neutral, operationally-relevant physical fitness standards for 
initial entry and continued service. 
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[Questions for the Record submitted by Congressman Bishop for Chief 
Master Sergeant Cody follows:] 

Sexual Assault in the Force Questions 

Question II: There W'as a sharp increase in reports of sexual assault at the Air Force Academy 
(52) in comparison to the Naval (13) and Military (15) Academies this past year (201 1-2012) and 
when you combine that with the sexual misconduct of Air Force basic training instructors at 
Lackland Air Base it points to a very troubling issue with sexual misconduct at the primary' entiy 
points for Air Force enlisted and officers. What is the Air Force doing to address these issues? 

Answer: One sexual assault is too many and I wall be the first to let everyone know that it is 
absolutely unacceptable in our Air Force. We have taken steps to educate accessions beginning at 
the Recruiting and Military Entrance Processing Station. New recruits are provided with the 
"Rights and Duties of a U.S. Air Force Trainee." This document defines what constitutes 
.sexual assault and harassment and how to report it upon arrival at basic military training. We have 
also increased manpow'er at Basic Military Training (BMT) to ease the workload burden of leaders 
and iastmctors and to increase Sexual Assault Prevention and Response (SAPR) services and 
accessibility tor trainees. Selection criteria for leadership and instructors at B.MT has been 
modified to ensure more experienced and higher ranking enlisted members are selected for these 
critical positions 

We have instituted new measures within our officer and enlisted accessions sources to ensure 
leadership is fully aware and engaged in the fight to combat sexual assault. These include 
immediate notification to Wing Commanders of any allegation of sexual assault or any mention of 
sexual assault in "end of course" critiques and mandatory consultation with legal by commanders in 
all cases of alleged sexual assault. In addition, several institutional safeguards have been put in 
place to dissuade, deter and detect unprofessional conduct and to hold those who have violated 
standards accountable. Specific measures have been built in to protect and educate trainees, 
including installation of 24/7 Sexual Assault and Response Coordinator (SARC) hotlines, 
additional SARCs, and briefing recruits at the Military Entrance Processing Station on sexual 
assault and harassment, unprofessional relationships, and maltreatment. In addition, these briefings 
are repeated at basic training both at the beginning of training and throughout the course. These 
briefings also teach recruits and trainees how to file a report if needed. 

New initiatives at the Air Force Academy that w'e expect will raise awareness of sexual assault 
issues include Cadet Bystander Invention Training, Academy Military Trainer Crisis Management, 
Planning, and Interv-ention Training, and the Gender Relations Integrated Platform, Respect for 
Human Dignity. Gender Relations Integrated Platform is designed to integrate and 
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monitor curricula, activities, and events that influence gender relations, and measure their impact 
and focus on continuous improvement across USAFA. Respect for Human Dignity (RFHD) is one 
of 19 USAFA Outcomes and is defined as those behaviors and attitudes of professionalism and 
equity that demonstrate an ability to interact with another person in a way that is mature, considers 
another person's basic rights, understands their perspective, and demonstrates fair and equitable 
treatment. The RFHD Outcome team develops and/or coordinates deliberate, integrated 
learning experiences in courses and programs that truly develop respect in individuals and 
collectively, as a community. While the RFHD Outcome has been in existence since 2007, it is 
now deliberately working with the SAPR program. The implementation of these initiatives into the 
four-year period is designed to achieve the cultural change required to eliminate sexual assault. 
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[Questions for the Record submitted by Congressman Bishop for Sergeant 
Major Chandler III follows:] 

Sexual Assault in the Force Questions 

Question 12: Can each sertice please describe the policies and progrtims currently in place to 
combat sexual assault and provide immediate care and assistance to victims of sexual assault? What 
new programs are being implemented to combat this issue? 

Answer: Chapters 7 and 8 of Army Regulation 600-20 (Array Command Policy) prescribe the 
Army's formal policy for Sexual Harassment/Assault Response and Prevention (SHARP). 

As the SHARP Program is a command responsibility, commanders are required to: establish a command climate that 
prevents the crime of sexual assault; treat all allegations of sexual assault seriously and ensure investigations are 
conducted; treat victims with dignity and respect; and take appropriate action against offenders. 

Senior commanders (at installations and in deployed locations) have overall responsibility for the 
SHARP Program implementation and execution. As a critical element of their program execution, 
these leaders (or their representatives) conduct required monthly Sexual Assault Review Boards 
(SARB). The SARB provides executive oversight, procedural guidance and feedback concerning 
local program implementation and case management. 

Sexual Assault Response Coordinators (SARCs) and Victim Advocates ( V'A) provide support to 
commanders in implementing the SHARP Program These SARCs and VAs are available 24 hours 
a day/7 days a week to interact directly with victims of sexual assault and other response agencies 
(medical, legal, law enforcement, investigative, and chaplain). The Army requires one full-time 
SARC and one full-time WA be assigned to each brigade and similar sized organizations. Army 
policy also requires two VA be appointed, as a collateral duty, for each battalion sized unit. In 
accordance with the FY12 NDAA, the Army is on-track to have all SARCs and VAs credentialed 
through the National Orgatiization lor Victim Assistance not later than October 1, 2013. 

All levels of Array institutional Professional Military Education (PME), .from initial entry to Senior 
Service College, Li.se a comprehensive set of training support packages to conduct required training. 
Annual unit level sexual assault awareness and pre- and post-deployment SHARP training is also 
mandatory. 
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[Questions for the Record submitted by Congressman Bishop for Master 
Chief Petty Officer Stevens follows:] 

Sexual Assault in the Force Questions 

Question 12: Can each service please describe the policies and programs currently in place to 
combat sexual assault and provide immediate care and assistance to victims of sexual assault? 

What new programs are being implemented to combat this issue? 

Answer: Sexual assault is incompatible with our core values, corrosive to morale, and detrimental to 
combat readiness and unit cohesion. 

Navy developed policies, programs and processes along five focused efforts to combat sexual 
assault and to institutionalize immediate care and assistance to victims of sexual assault: (a) 
education and awareness; (b) prevention and intervention; (c) victim advocacy and resiliency; (d) 
investigation and accountability; and (e) assessment of the previous focused efforts. These targeted 
efforts coalesce to influence behavior and cultivate culture change. 

In 2012 Navy blanketed the force with targeted education and awareness. We developed 
cutting-edge SAPR-L (Leadership) and SAPR-F (Fleet) training modules that were delivered to 
1 00% of the Navy by Master Mobile Training Teams Each module consists of professional video 
scenarios of researched based circumstances that might typically lead to a sexual assault. At 
Training Support Center Great Lakes — a unique concentration of high-risk young Sailors — we 
introduced bystander intervention training and various other edutainment productions to strike at 
sexual assault. Based on positive results at Great Lakes, the same initiatives were introduced at all 
Navy A schools. 

Our commitment to victim care and support includes the following measures: (a) increased the 
number of Sexual Assault Response Coordinators (SARC) and are in the process of hiring a cadre of 
full-time, credentialed Victim Advocates (VA); (b) added expedited transfers as an option for 
victims who report a sexual assault; (c) ensured our 24/7 Safe Helpline provides consistent 100% 
access for victims and subsequent referral to a SARC or VA with an immediate response; (d) 
established "Special Victim's Unit" capabilities for investigators, prosecutors and victim- witness 
assistance personnel; (e) established an organic sexual assault forensic exam ctipability, across 
shore/operationa! platforms, through new training model. 

Navy will continue in its development and implementation of cutting edge methodologies to 
prevent sexual assault. 
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[Questions for the Record submitted by Congressman Bishop for Sergeant 
M a j o r Barrett follows:] 

Sexual Assault in the Force Questions 

Question 12: Can each service please describe the policies and programs currently in place to 
combat sexual assault and provide immediate care and assistance to victims of sexual assault? What 
new programs are being implemented to combat this issue? 

Answer: The Marine Corps' Sexual Assault Prevention and Response (SAPR) Program charges 
leadership with establishing an environment that is non-permissive to any misconduct or crime and 
is receptive to victims reaching out for help, providing the best possible care for Marines in need. In 
addition to its many prevention training initiatives, the Marine Corps has worked to improve its 
response systems from both a legal standpoint and in terms of victim services. The Marine Coips 
has implemented several program improvements to reinforce the Marine Corps ability to ensure 
that all victims receive the kind of service and justice that preserve their dignity and safety: 

• In step with the Commandant's three-phase 2012 SAPR Campaign Plan, the Marine Corps 
implemented large-scale. Corps-wide training initiatives, utilizing a top-down leadership 
model, SAPR's training message charges leadership with establishing an environment that 
is non-permissive to any misconduct or crime — especially sexual assault — and making 
certain that the Marine Corps' high standard of discipline is maintained. 

• The Marine Corps has reorganized its legal community in such a way that increases the 
training and expertise available for prosecuting complex cases such as sexual assaults, 

• Victim response systems have also been strengthened through intensified credentialing 
requirements for SAPR personnel, as well as through an increased :niimber of Sexual 
Assault Response Coordinators (SARCs) and Victim Advocates (VAs) in the field. 

• SARCs, VAs, and Uniform VAs staff the 24/7 Sexual Assault Helplines, established at 
every Marine Corps installation. In addition to internal audits conducted by Installation 
SARCs, the Headquarters Marine Corps' SAPR office conducts monthly audits of all 
helplines to measure accessibility and the quality of information relayed through the 
helplines. 

Currently in the process for the development and implementation of the Sexual Assault Response 
Team (SART). SARTs work together in a collaborative effort with Naval Criminal Investigative 
Service (NCIS), legal, medical, and other entities to protect the victim. 
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[Questions for the Record submitted by Congressman Bishop for Chief 
Master Sergeant Cody follows:] 

Sexual Assault in the Force Questions 

Question 12; Can each serthce please describe the policies and programs ciuxently in place to 
combat sexual assault and provide immediate care and assistance to victims of sexual assault? 
What new programs are being implemented to combat this issue? 

Answer: The Air Force has instituted several measures to ensure leadership is fully aware and 
engaged in regards to Sexual Assaults including establishing clear policies to ensure Wing 
Commanders are immediately notified of any sexual assault or any sexual assault mentioned in 
end of course critiques, mandatory squadron commander consultation with legal in all cases of 
alleged sexual assault. 

Several institutional safeguards have been put in place to effectively dissuade, deter and detect 
unprofessional conduct and to hold those accountable who have violated standards. Many more 
are also in progress. Specific measures have been built in to protect and educate, including 
installing 24, t? SARC hotlines, more SARCs, and briefing recruits at the Military Entrance 
Processing Station on sexual assault/harassmenl, unprofessional relationships, and 
maltreatment/maltraining. The briefing also ensures recruits know how to file a report if needed. 

The Air Force is building a central repository for SAPR training that has been vetted appropriately 
through the Air Force SAPR Program Management office and subject matter experts. For the 
delivery of SAPR-related content, SAPR expert instructors must lead the training sessions to 
ensure SAPR messages are consi-stently presented and our core competencies and learning 
objectives are met. 

Sexual assault is a multi-faceted issue that will require specific data to measure, monitor and 
evaluate trends. Our AF-wide efforts will focus on developing a standardized assessment tool to 
provide insight into our risk factors and protective factors, as well as indicate, with mea.surable 
confidence, our program successes so we can gain a better understanding prevailing norms 
surrounding violence within the Air Force culture. 

The Air Force has found that beyond a class labeled Sexual Assault and Prevention, central to all 
training curriculum was the idea of promoting a climate of respect and responsibility through 
multiple lessons, not just those focused on SAPR-specific information. This weaving of SAPR 
training with all aspects of respect and Airmanship is essential. 

In addition to SARCs at every installation and in the Area of Responsibility, we also have over 
3,000 volunteer victim advocates able to answer a victims' call 24/7. Effective .January 28, 
2013, the Air Force is the only service to provide sexual assault victims a specially trained Judge 
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Advocate to represent them throughout the investigation and prosecution processes. The Special 
Victims' Counsel expected to increase victim empowerment and willingness to cooperate in 
military justice system to date over 200+ SVCs have been requested, 1 03 have attended interview's, 
and have assisted victims in 25 Article 32 hearings and 26 court-martials 
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[Questions for the Record submitted by Congressman Bishop for Sergeant 
Major Chandler III follows:] 

Sexual Assault in the Force Questions 

Question 13: Incidents of assault appear to be highest among the 1 8-24 year old, junior enlisted 
population. Starting with the Army, what are we doing to teach our new'est servicemembers about 
the military's no tolerance policy for sexual assault and the programs in place should they 
experience such an assault? 

Answer; Our newest Soldiers receive an introductory course on Sexual Harassment / 'Assault 
Response and Prevention (SHARP) policy and resources within their first 14 days of Basic Combat 
Training (BCT). To educate these new Soldiers in an attention-getting and intriguing manner, the 
Army trains a set of ten "Sex Rules” that explains the elements of sexual harassment and sexual 
assault and define them in simple, relatable terms and as criminal offenses punishable under the 
Uni fomi Code of Military .Justice, By linking each Sex Rule to an .'Vniiy Value, the training 
challenges Soldiers to "Know the Rules - Live the Values." 

Later in BCT, Soldiers receive additional SHARP training that includes several interactive vignettes 
during the highly regarded production of "Sex Signals." This 90-minute, live, two-person, audience 
interactive program contains vignettes dealing with dating, consent, rape and other associated topics 
such as body language, alcohol use and intervention. 

Additionally, all Amiy units conduct mandatory annual unit training that includes leader and 
Soldier videos and an interactive video for all Soldiers to view in a self-study mode, using the 
Army Learning Management System. This self-study video ("Team Bound") is an interactive, 
multiple scenario product in which Soldiens become the lead character, making choices (including 
bystander intervention) in situations dealing with sexual harassment and sexual assault. 
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[Questions for the Record submitted by Congressman Bishop for Master 
Chief Petty Officer Stevens follows;] 

Sexual Assault in the Force Questions 

Question 13: Incidents of assault appear to be highest among the 1 8-24 year old, junior enlisted 
population. Starting with the Amry, what are we doing to teach our newest sen'icemembers about 
the military's no tolerance policy for sexual assault and the programs in place should they 
experience such an assault? 


Answer: During transit to Recruit Training Command (RTC), recruits receive sexual assault 
prevention atid response (SAPR) training through a video presentation of the commanding officer 
aiticulating six zero tolerance policies: sexual assault and harassment, racism, hazing, 
fraternization, substance abuse, and recruit-to-recruit contact. During the second week of training, 
formal RTC instructor-led Sexual Awareness training includes: 

• definition of sexual assault, 

• unrestricted and restricted reporting options, 

• role of the Sexual Assault Response Coordinator (SARC) and Victim Advocate (VA), 

• contact information for all SAPR personnel, and 

• leadership's explicit guidance regarding proper behavior. 


Recruits are made aware of victim support and care resources and are provided information on how 
to contact a SARC, VA, chaplain, medical personnel, or the DoD Safe Helpline (vvhich provides 
24/7 phone, text or chat with a qualified advocate). 

Recruits receive SAPR-Fleet training, which focuses on Sailor responsibility for positive changes in 
their command and within Navy, with an emphasis on bystander intervention and responsible 
decision-making. Beginning in Fy2014, SAPR-Fleet training will be delivered in the Sailor's first 
fleet tour as part of the command indoctrination program. 

After graduation from RTC, ail Sailors go through bystander intervention (BI) training either at a 
Training Support Command (TSC) or at initial skills training "A" school, Bl teaches Sailors to: 

(1) recognize the underlying issues and unique dynamics ofscxual violence; 

(2) develop concrete options for interv'ention; 

(3) stand up to be proactive leaders in events that lead to sexual assault; and 

(4) thmk critically and personally empathize with the gravity of these events. 

BI training provides young Sailors with tangible skills and tools they will carry to the fleet. 

While at TSC, on an ad hoc basis, Sailors also receive training/presentations such its "No Zebras" 
and "Sex Signals," which offer improvisation and audience interaction to explore how social 
pressures, gender stereotypes and false preconceptions contribute to tensions found in dating, and 
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how these and other factors can lead to sexual assault. 

All Sailors continue to receive annual SAPR General Military Training. SAPR training is also 
incorporated into curriculum for Petty Officer Indoctrination and E5/E6 Leadership courses. 
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[Questions for the Record submitted by Congressman Bishop for Sergeant 
Nfajor Barrett follows:] 

Sexual Assault in the Force Questions 

Question 13: Incidents of assault appear to be highest among the 1 8-24 year old, junior enlisted 
population. Starting with the Army, what are we doing to teach our newest servicemembers about 
the military's no tolerance policy for sexual assault and the programs in place should they 
experience such an assault? 

Answer; Sexual Assault Prevention and Response training has been incoiporated into the Delayed 
Entry Program, Recruit Training, and at Military Occupational Specialty (MOS) schools. Prior to 
attending either Recruit Training or Officer Candidates School (OCS), all selectees receive newiy 
developed values-based training. The training focuses on the "whole of character" and ethical 
behavior as a Marine, instilling a refined and sustained understanding of the core values of honor, 
courage, and commitment. The training teaches that the success of the Marine Corps is founded on 
the character of ail Marines, on their ability to make sound ethical decisions in any situation, and 
includes scenarios that address sexual assault, sexual harassment, racial discrimination, alcohol 
abuse, and hazing. Upon completion of the training, recruits and candidates are required to sign a 
Statement of Understanding, affinning their transformation and acceptance of the Marine Corps 
ethos. 

Recruits and candidates receive sexual assault training within the first 14 days of both Recruit 
Training and Officer Candidates School (OCS). This training provides them a general overview of 
the program, reporting options, available resources, and the principles of bystander intervention. 
Later in the training, Senior Drill Instructors discuss sexual assault with all recruits. 

After Recruit Training and OCS, Marines receive sexual assault prevention and response training at 
Military Occupational Specialty (MOS) schools. This training is provided by Uniformed Victim 
Advocates and reinforces the values and instruction they received during Recruit Training and 
OCS. 

A comprehensive asse.ssment of Marine Coqxs Recruit Depots and Military Occupational Specialty 
(MOS) schools has been conducted, in addition to the evaluation of SAPR training for instructors 
and leaders, assessments included evaluation of timing, content, and delivery of SAPR training for 
students, as well as student accessibility to SAPR services. Results of the assessment have been 
released and were very positive. 
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[Questions for the Record submitted by Congressman Bishop for Chief 
Master Sergeant Cody follows:] 

Sexual Assault in the Force Questions 

Question 13; Incidents of assault appear to be highest among the 1 8-24 year old, junior enlisted 
population. Starting with the Army, w'hat are vve doing to teach our newest sendcemembers about 
the military’s no tolerance policy for sexual assault and the programs in place should they 
experience such an assault? 

Answer: Because incidents of sexual assault are the highest among the 1 8 to 24 years olds, we 
have taken steps to institute educating accessions beginning at the Recruiting and Military Entrance 
Processing Station. New recruits are provided with Rights and Duties of an Ef.S. Air Force 
Trainee." This document defines what constitutes sexual assault and harassment and how' to report 
it upon arrival at basic military training. We have also increased manpower at BMT to increase 
SAPR services and accessibility for trainees. Sexual assault prevention and response training is 
then reinforced at technical training, annual training and continued on a reoccurring basis 
throughout an Airman's career. Additionally, we conducted an integrated process team to evaluate 
and enhance SAPR training, this includes incorporating age and gender relevant training methods. 
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[Questions for the Record submitted by Congressman Bishop for Sergeant 
Major Chandler III follows:] 

Sexual Assault in the Force Questions 

Question 14: Is there any concern that the expanded role our female sercicemembers will soon be 
taking on could lead to an increase in sexual assaults? 

Answer; Sexual assault is unacceptable in any unit, and we remain steadfastly committed to the 
eradication of sexual assault in the Army. In 2012, after requisite notice to Congress, the Secretary 
of Defense authorized the Army to implement an exception to the Direct Ground Combat 
Assignment Rule then in effect to permit the assignment of female Soldiers serving in occupational 
specialties open to women to positions in the battalion headquarters and headquarters companies of 
maneuver battalions in select units. The commanders of units identified to participate conducted 
enhanced Equal Opportunity (EO) and Sexual Harassment/Assault Response and Prevention 
(SHARP) training down to the squad level. This enhanced training was designed to facilitate 
team-building, assess organizational climate and reemphasize the importance of all Soldiers treating 
one another with dignity and respect. We also conducted surveys and focus groups, including 
questions and discussions regarding the integration of female Soldiers. Assessments to date indicate 
that the enhanced training and the constant reinforcement of our Army Values have positively 
influenced the integration of women in these units. The Army plans to use this same approach as 
we expand opportunities to women based on the elimination of the Direct Ground Combat 
Assignment Rule. We plan to maintain visibility of the integration process and command climate 
through required periodic command assessments that directly address sexual harassment and sexual 
assault. While the elimination of the Direct Ground Combat Assignment Rule is a change for the 
Army, what will not change is our commitment to remain vigilant, hold each other accountable and 
to intervene, act and motivate our professional force to end sexual assault. 
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[Questions for the Record submitted by Congressman Bishop for Master 
Chief Petty Officer Stevens follows:] 

Sexual Assault in the Force Questions 

Question 14: Is there any concern that the expanded role our female service members will soon be 
taking on could lead to an increase in sexual assaults? 

Answer: There is nothing to indicate that expanding opportunities for women will result in an 
increase in sexual assaults. Navy leadership has made sexual assault prevention a top priority. We 
are already fully engaged to do everything possible to prevent sexual assault, to ensure victims of 
sexual assault regardless of gender feel sufficiently comfortable to report this crime if it does 
occur, and to hold offenders accountable. Key to this transition will be our commanders, who are 
charged with following DoD policies upon which they must establish and enforce standards within 
their commands, while maintaining an appropriate command climate in which all Sailors are safe. 
We are continuing to monitor and take appropriate actions to reduce the incidence of sexual assault 
within our Navy and will continue this vigilance as roles for female service members evolve. 
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[Questions for the Record submitted by Congressman Bishop for Sergeant 
Major Barrett follows:] 


Sexual Assault in the Force Questions 

Question 14: Is there any concern that the expanded role our female servicemembers will soon be 
taking on could lead to an increase in sexual assaults? 

Answer: Sexual assault is a crime that is incompatible with the core values of the Marine Corps. 
We remain dedicated to maintaining the high standards of the Marine Corps and to combat sexual 
assault through education, accountability, and — most importantly — through engaged leadership, 
our greatest weapon in this battle. Leaders are held responsible for establishing a climate and 
setting the conditions in which all their Marines, both male and female, can succeed and serve in 
their units with dignity. This includes units that were once closed to females. To date, there have 
not been any reports of sexual assaults by females in those units. We will continue, however, to 
monitor this transition as we further integrate females into previously closed Military 
Occupational Specialties. 
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[Questions for the Record submitted by Congressman Bishop for Chief 
Master Sergeant Cody follows:] 

Sexual Assault in the Force Questions 

Question 14: Is there any concern that the expanded role our female servicemembers will soon be 
taking on could lead to an increase in sexual assaults? 

Answer: In the Air Force, 99 percent of the positions have been open and available to females. 
While we do not anticipate any issues with the expanded role of w'omen in direct combat, we 
have six deployed Sexual Assault Response Coordinators throughout the Area of Responsibility. 
The AFCENT Commander has also developed a "Blue Line" program to ensure SAPR and other 
services are available to Airmen assigned at forward operating bases. 
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[Questions for the Record submitted by Congressman Bishop for Sergeant 
Major Chandler III follows:] 

Sexual Assault in the Force Questions 

Question IS: What programs are in place for both our recruits and at our service academies to raise 
awareness of this issue? What programs are in place to train our commanders and senior 
non-commissioned officers how to handle such cases? 

Answer: The Army maintains comprehensive curricula for all levels of Professional Military 
Education (PME) from Initial Entry Training (lET) through the Array War College, including the 
United States Military Academy (USMA), Each level of PME builds on the previous level as 
Soldiers' responsibilities increase from individual behavior to leader roles and actions. 

Our newest Soldiers receive an introductory course on Sexual Harassment / Assault Response and 
Prevention (SHARP) policy and resources within their first 14 days of the Basic Combat Training 
(BCT). To educate these new Soldiers in an attention-getting and intriguing manner, the Army trains 
a set often "Sex Rules" that break down the elements of sexual harassment and sexual assault and 
defines them in simple, rclatable terms. By linking each Sex Rule to an Army Value, the training 
challenges Soldiers to "Know the Rules - Live the Values." Later in BCT, Soldiers receive 
additional SHARP training that includes several interactive vignettes during the highly regarded 
production of "Sex Signals," This 90-minute, live, two-person, audience interactive program 
contains vignettes dealing with dating, consent, rape and other associated topics such as body 
language, alcohol use and intervention. 

USMA not only complies with Army SHARP policy as required for every command in the Army, it 
is subject to additional scrutiny as required by law. As a result, USMA has implemented several 
actions and procedures above and beyond Array-wide requirements. For example, in addition to 
required annual training, USMA adds training and events for each class (Freshman - Senior) that 
reinforces sexual assault prevention and response. USMA also provides an initial SHARP briefing 
within 72-hours of arrival for all New Cadets beginning Cadet Basic Training and all Cadet 
Candidates entering the USMA Preparatory School. 

The Army provides training for senior leaders at the Battalion and Brigade Pre-Command Course 
(PCC), the Sergeants Major Academy and the Army War College. The Army continues to refine 
SHARP training for each intermediate level of PME to ensure Soldiers and leaders have the 
knowledge and skills necessary for their responsibilities. This training and education includes 
NCO and Warrant Officer Advanced Courses, the Captain Career Course, the Company 
Commander and First Sergeant Course, and the Command and General Staff College. 
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[Questions for the Record submitted by Congressman Bishop for Master 
Chief Petty Officer Stevens follows:] 

Sexual Assault in the Force Questions 

Question IS: What programs are in place for both our recruits and at our service academies to raise 
awareness of this issue? What programs are in place to train our commanders and senior 
non-commissioned officers how to handle such cases? 

Amn’er; During transit to Recruit Training Command (RTC), recruits receive sexual assault 
prevention and response (SAPR) training imparted through a video of the commanding officer 
articulating six zero tolerance policies: sexual assault and harassment, racism, hazing, fraternization, 
substance abuse, and recruit-to-recruit contact. During the second week of training, formal RTC 
instructor-led topic on Sexual Awareness is presented to recruits, which includes 

• the definition of sexual assault, 

• unrestricted and restricted reporting options, 

• role of the Sexual Assault Response Coordinator and Victim Advocates, 

• contact information for all SAPR personnel, and 

• leadership's explicit guidance regarding proper behavior. 

Additionally, all staff members and Recruit Division Commanders (RDCs) in pay grades E-7 and 
above receive SAPR-Leadership (SAPR-L) training, and alt junior members, to include recruits, 
receive an introductory level SAPR training. 

The United States Naval Academy (USNA) Sexual Harassment and Assault Prevention Education 
(SHAPE) program focuses on broadening midshipmen awareness of sexual harassment and assault, 
and emphasizes and fosters the midshipmen's role as an active bystander. SHAPE approaches the 
subject-matter as both a cultural issue, deconstructing myths and accepted behaviors, and a 
leadership issue, providing practical tools to intervene proactively. SHAPE is a 30-hour tiered 
approach, explicitly aligned with the 4-year USNA leadership curriculum, and utilizes a 
small-group, discussion-based format. 

In addition to SHAPE, freshmen are provided initial indoctrination into the SAPR program within 14 
days of arrival at USNA by their Company Officers and Senior Enlisted Leaders, with a follow-on 
refresher brief by the SAPR- staff Content includes discussions on sexual harassment, sexual assault 
and consent, as well as program basics such as restricted and unrestricted reporting, and an overview 
of the personnel who provide these services (i.e., SARC, Victim Advocates, 

Chaplains). They are also provided with a SAPR wallet card containing phone numbers, reporting 
options, and USNA SAPRO website information. During academic year 2012-13, all midshipmen 
receive- SAPR-Leader and SAPR-Fleet, training created for all officers and enlisted sailors in the 
Navy. 
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Commanding Officers (CO) receive a comprehensive SAPR briefing from Installation Sexual 
Assault Response Coordinators (SARC) within 90 days of assuming command. This training 
addresses how to properly handle sexual assault cases and includes: Overview of programs and 
services provided to victims by the SARC, required SAPR staff positions within the unit, reporting 
requirements (restricted and unrestricted), and command requirements in response to a victim's 
report. Navy conducts SAPR-L training for all Officers and for all Senior Enlisted (grades E-7 and 
above) providing the tools to promote culture change through interactive video and facilitated 
face-to-face discussions. 
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[Questions for the Record submitted by Congressman Bishop for Sergeant 
Major Barrett follows:] 


Sexual Assault in the Force Questions 

Question IS: What programs are in place for both our recruits and at our service academies to raise 
awareness of this issue? What programs are in place to train our commanders and senior 
non-commissioned officers how to handle such cases? 

Answer; Sexual Assault Prevention and Response training has been incorporated into the Delayed 
Entry Program, Recruit Training, and at Military Occupational Specialty (MOS) schools. Prior to 
attending either Recruit Training or Officer Candidates School (OCS), all selectees receive newly 
developed values-based training. The training focuses on the "whole of character" and ethical 
behavior as a Marine, instilling a refined and sustained understanding of the core values of honor, 
courage, and commitment. The training teaches that the success of the Marine Corps is founded on 
the character of all Marines, on their ability to make sound ethical decisions in any situation, and 
includes scenarios that address sexual assault, sexual harassment, racial discrimination, alcohol 
abuse, and hazing Upon completion of the training, recruits and candidates are required to sign a 
Statement of Understanding, affirming their transformation and acceptance of the Marine Corps 
ethos. 

Recruits and candidates receive sexual assault training within the first 14 days of both Recruit 
Training and Officer Candidates School (OCS). This training provides them a general overview of 
the program, reporting options, available resources, and the principles of bystander intervention. 
Later in the training. Senior Drill Instructors discuss sexual assault with all recruits. 

After Recruit Training and OCS, Marines receive sexual assault prevention and response training at 
Military Occupational Specialty (MOS) schools. This training is provided by Uniformed Victim 
Advocates and reinforces the values and instruction they received during Recruit Training and OCS. 
A comprehensive assessment of Marine Corps Recruit Depots and Military Occupational 
Specialty (MOS) schools has been conducted. In addition to the evaluation of SAPR training for 
instructors and leaders, assessments included evaluation of timing, content, and delivery of SAPR 
training for students, as well as student accessibility to SAPR services. Results of the assessment 
have been released and were very positive. 

The Marine Corps provides Sexual Assault Prevention and Response training to Sergeants Major and 
Commanders during the Commander's Course and newly instituted Sergeants Major course. 
Training for prospective commanders and senior enlisted leaders was updated to meet all core 
competencies and set learning objectives as defined by the Office of the Secretary of Defense 
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(OSD) and in accordance with the Secretary of Defense Memo signed 25 September 2012, and 
further training direction from the Commandant. The training is conducted in four phases which 
include: a read ahead, lecture, practical application, and designated brief by the Installation SARC 
within 30 days of assuming command. The first three phases of this course were conducted at the 
Commander's Course on 28 January 2013. 

The Marine Corps also conducts training for Staff Non-Commissioned Officers (SNCOs) at the 
Career Course, Advanced Course, Senior Enlisted Professional Military Education, and the First 
Sergeants Course. Additionally, the Marine Corps will begin conducting Sexual Assault Prevention 
Training focused on leadership for Captains and Majors at Expeditionary Warfare School and 
Command and Staff College, Training programs at these levels identify leadership roles and 
responsibilities, including the importance of program and policy awareness and knowledge of 
available resources for victims. 
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[Questions for the Record submitted by Congressman Bishop for Chief 
Master Sergeant Cody follows:] 


Sexual Assault in the Force Questions 

Question 15: What programs are in place for both our recruits and at our service academies to raise 
awareness of this issue? What programs are in place to train our commanders and senior 
non-commissioned officers how to handle such cases? 

Answer: In January 2013, an assessment was conducted over three days by a multidisciplinary 
Integrated Product Team (IPT). The overarching goal of the IPT was to ensure an appropriate 
framework existed to deliver a Sexual Harassment and Sexual Assault Prevention/Response 
curriculum at all venues of accessions training. Additionally, the IPT wanted to make certain the 
curriculum ultimately had Airmen departing all accessions training with the same level of basic 
understanding of our core values and their responsibility as a member of the AF to treat all Airmen 
with respect. Specifically, the IPT assessed student accessibility to sexual assault services, reviewed 
timing, content and delivery of sexual harassment prevention/SAPR materials, and determined the 
effectiveness of student feedback mechanisms. Additionally, the IPT reviewed curricula for 
inclusion of facets related to AF culture and gender dynamics. This IPT was comprised of 
sixteen members with a myriad of expertise including a forensic consultant, a university professor, 
a former prosecutor, a senior social scientist, as well as several AF curriculum development 
specialists. The team reviewed curricula for Basic Military Training, Basic Officer Training, the 
United States Air Force Academy, Reserve Officer Training Corps and Initial Occupational 
Training (Technical Training and Flying Training). 

In order to place emphasis on the SAPR program and support all levels of training, the team 
recommended a collection of training materials to include scenario-based training and videos used 
at installation level for subject matter expert review. The importance of having a solid 
understanding of the magnitude of training cannot be understated. Thus, the team also 
recommended a central repository for SAPR training that has been vetted appropriately through the 
Air Force SAPR Program Management office and subject matter experts. Furthermore, the IPT team 
highlighted possible broader application for the "Rights and Duties of an U.S. Air Force Trainee" 
across the Air Force. 

In November 2012 the Air Force had an IPT for senior leader training on understanding what 
existing factors in an organization make for a textbook environment for sexual assault to occur, and 
how to create an environment of respect and empower/care for victims. The course was piloted in 
February 2013 with a few small tweaks to be analyzed during the April 8-10, 2013 pilot course. 
The course, taught by a 3-star, 2-star, and 1 -star in Office of Special Investigations, Judge 
Advocate, and SAPR, respectively, confirms the importance of the program and the commitment to 
solving the problem together. 
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[Questions for the Record submitted by Congressman Bishop for Sergeant 
Major Chandler III follows:] 

Suicide Prevention Questions 

Question 16: Language was included in the FY 2013 Defense Authorization bill that would 
reshape the DOD's behavioral health and suicide prevention programs, compelling each service to 
adopt common practices. The language called for the DOD to standardize the Services varied 
suicide prevention programs. Have you all been working together to provide some standards that 
are consistent across the Services? 

Answer: Yes, we have been working jointly with the other services and with OSD to implement 
common practices and standards. This effort is ongoing and the intent when completed is a 
common and consistent set of definitions to various terms and standards in reporting throughout the 
department. 
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[Questions for the Record submitted by Congressman Bishop for Master 
Chief Petty Officer Stevens follows:] 

Suicide Prevention Questions 

Question 16: Language was included in the FY 2013 Defense Authorization bill that would 
reshape the DOD's behavioral health and suicide prevention programs, compelling each service to 
adopt common practices. The language called for the DOD to standardize the Services varied 
suicide prevention programs. Have you all been working together to provide some standards that 
are consistent across the Services? 

Answer: Yes, Navy has actively collaborated with all the services and DOD to identity gaps in all 
elements of our suicide prevention efforts. The goal is to incorporate the best practices of each 
service while maintaining service individuality where appropriate. Navy subject matter experts are 
included as an integral part of multiple DOD working groups evaluating every element of suicide 
prevention. While Navy has a robust Suicide Prevention Program, we work continuously to 
improve our program. 
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[Questions for the Record submitted by Congressman Bishop for Sergeant 
Major Barrett follows:] 


Suicide Prevention Questions 

Question 16: Language was included in the FY 2013 Defense Authorization bill that would 
reshape the DOD's behavioral health and suicide prevention programs, compelling each service to 
adopt common practices. The language called for the DOD to standardize the Services varied 
suicide prevention programs. Have you all been working together to provide some standards that 
are consistent across the Services? 

Answer: The Marine Corps is in full support of the Suicide Prevention Response General Officer 
Steering Committee and the Defense Suicide Prevention Office (DSPO) in addressing many of the 
recommendations from the Department of Defense (DoD) Task Force on the Prevention of Suicide 
by Members of the Armed Forces. The Marine Corps works closely with the DSPO in the strategic 
development, implementation, standardization, and evaluation of DoD suicide and resilience 
programs. 
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[Questions for the Record submitted by Congressman Bishop for Chief 
Master Sergeant Cody follows:] 


Suicide Prevention Questions 

Question 16: Language was included in the FY 2013 Defense Authorization bill that would 
reshape the DOD's behavioral health and suicide prevention programs, compelling each service to 
adopt common practices. The language called for the DOD to standardize the Services varied 
suicide prevention programs. Have you all been working together to provide some standards that 
are consistent across the Services? 

Answer: Yes. The Air Force Suicide Prevention Program is actively engaged with the Defense 
Suicide Prevention Office (DSPO) in shaping suicide prevention efforts across the DOD through 
the Suicide Prevention and Risk Reduction Committee (SPARRC), the General Officer Steering 
Committee (GOSC) on Suicide Prevention, and several DSPO working groups covering strategic 
messaging, training, and stigma reduction. The Air Force joined in the rollout of the DOD- wide 
standardized reporting system known as the DODSER (DOD Suicide Event Report) in 2008. 
The GOSC is addressing the recommendations of the DOD Task Force on the Prevention of 
Suicide and is currently reviewing a DOD Directive providing guidance to standardize and 
structure DOD suicide prevention efforts. 
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[Questions for the Record submitted by Congressman Bishop for Sergeant 
Major Chandler III follows:] 

Suicide Prevention Questions 

Question 1 7: Secretary of the Army John McHugh recently said "We're losing more of our soldiers 
to suicide than we are to combat." In 2010, 54 percent of those who committed suicide and 59 
percent of those who tried had never even deployed. The Army recently reported that in 2012 there 
were 325 confirmed or potential suicides among active and non-active military 
personnel, the "highest on record," according to Lt. Gen. How'ard Bromberg, deputy chief of staff, 
manpower and personnel for the Army The total for 201 1 was 283-165 confirmed active-duty 
suicides and 1 1 8 confirmed not-on-active-duty suicides (82 Army National Guard and 36 Army 
Reserve). 1 know the Army and all the services are working hard to deal with this growing problem 
of suicides, but what is your data telling you about these Soldiers committing suicides and how do we 
ensure this information is getting to team leaders, platoon leaders, and commanders so they know 
what to look for and how to help intervene in time? 

Answer; The data informs us of the scope and characteristics of suicide in the Army The Army 
had 324 potential suicides during 2012 — the highest annual total on record. When viewed by 
component, the Active Component total of 162 exceeds the previous high of 148 in 2009; the 
Reserve Component (ARNG/USAR) not on Active Duty total of 140 is the second highest on 
record, exceeded only by the 2010 total of 146. Most Army suicides in 2012, as with prior years, 
continue to be among junior enlisted Soldiers (PFC through SGT). By far, most of the suicides 
involved Soldiers in the 21-30 age range, a consistent trend seen over time, and a high 
preponderance were male and Caucasian. However, this also reflects the overall demographics of 
the Army The trend continues to suggest that contributing factors associated to suicide in the 
Army remains constant: relationship issues, alcohol, drugs, physical and behavioral health issues, 
professional and financial stress, legal encounters and personal problems. 

The Army has incorporated messaging in its videos used for required annual suicide prevention 
training that addresses leadership involvement and identifies at-risk behaviors. The G-1 Army 
Suicide Prevention Program is launching a quarterly suicide prevention newsletter that will address 
a broad array of suicide prevention issues to include discussion of emerging trends. 

The Vice Chief of Staff of the Army leads a monthly forum for Senior Army Leaders and 
Commanders to discuss lessons learned, identify trends and themes, and share best practices 
implemented across the Army. These lessons-leamed and best practices are also posted on the 
Army G-1, Army Suicide Prevention Website at: www.Dreventsuicide.armv.mil . 

Suicide awareness information is also shared among commanders and leaders across the Force 
during bi-weekly Health Promotion Risk Reduction (13PRR) Council meetings and 
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Community Health Promotion Councils (CHPCs) at posts, camps, and stations. 

Furthermore, upon requests by local commanders, the Army employs a Specialized Suicide 
Augmentation Response Team to assist local Commanders and staff in identifying gaps in policies 
and services and offer recommendations for improvements and provide timely intervention 
measures to a cluster of suicide events. 
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[Questions for the Record submitted by Congressman Bishop for Sergeant 
Major Chandler III follows:] 


Suicide Prevention Questions 

Question 18: What steps has the Array taken to identify potential at-risk soldiers as well as how to 
improve prevention and outreach efforts for those soldiers? 

Answer: The Army continues to focus efforts on educating the force through leadership training 
and improving leaders' awareness of recognizing risky behaviors and contributing factors associated 
with suicides, and understanding how best to support and assist Soldiers in need. These training 
programs include: 

!) New Suicide Prevention Program Manager training to be fielded for the first time this year to 
suicide prevention program managers in all three Army Components. The training contains numerous 
in-progress tests that must be passed at the 80% level to obtain a completion certificate. Successful 
completion will be required in the revised Army Regulation 600-63 for all new suicide prevention 
program managers to retain their appointment; 

2) Fully revised and updated Ask, Care, Escort (ACE) training for all Soldiers as required annual 
training; 

3) Fully revised and updated Ask, Care, Escort-Suicide Intervention (ACE-Sl) training for 
company-level junior leaders and first-line supervisors to be released in .luly of this year and taught 
by mobile training teams dispatched from the G-1 Army Suicide Prevention Program office; 

4) New suicide prevention curriculum for the standardized Company Commander/First Sergeant 
Course Pre-Command Course developed last year and going on line this year. It is already available 
for small group instruction in Army schoolhouses; 

5) Suicide prevention curriculum contained in the Drill Sergeant School Program of Instruction; and 

6) In-progress development within the G-1 of a Stigma Reduction Campaign Plan that seeks to 
enable deep cultural change within the Army family, ending the stigma associated with seeking help 
for "invisible wounds". 

These training programs address the knowledge, skills and abilities to identify potential at-risk 
Soldiers, describe the methodologies for prevention, and inform participants about resources 
available for immediate intervention and long-term care. 

During the 2012 Suicide Prevention Stand Down, commanders across the Army led their personnel 
in team-building activities and conducted suicide prevention and resilience training to promote the 
buddy system and sharpen intervention skills and knowledge. During the Stand Dovra, commanders 
were directed to administer the Soldier and Leader Risk Reduction Tool (SLRRT). The Anny 
designed this tool to help identify issues of concern and connect Soldiers to appropriate local and 
national resources when necessary. The SLRRT aided leaders in determining a Soldier’s level of 
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functioning in six key inter-related domains: Physical, Emotional/behavioral, Occupational, 
social/interpersonal, financial and legal/disciplinary. 

Additionally, the Army is implementing a policy that will allow Army Law Enforcement to provide 
brigade-level commanders the criminal background history of their newly assigned Soldiers. The 
policy is intended to ensure commanders are aware of those Soldiers who have exhibited the 
potential to engage in high-risk behaviors so support services can be tailored on their behalf 
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[Questions for the Record submitted by Congressman Bishop for Sergeant 
Major Chandler III follows:] 


Suicide Prevention Questions 

Question 19: While soldiers sewing on active duty return from deployments to military bases, 
which provide more structured support networks, returning Guard and Reservists are frequently 
geographically isolated from their units and may not have the regular interactions with their peers 
and chain of command. Please describe what the Army is doing to target this vulnerable 
population in particular? 

Answer: Soldier and Family resiliency and well-being is promoted through a variety of programs 
to our National Guard, Army Reserve members, their Families and communities, to include the 
Yellow Ribbon Reintegration Program, Strong Bonds, Army Strong Community Centers, the 
Army Reserve Fort Family hotline, Army Family Team Building training, virtual and real-world 
Family Readiness Groups, and Army Reserve Child and Youth Services. These programs connect 
our members with information, services, referral, outreach, and other resources throughout and 
beyond the deployment cycle. The Employer Partnership of the Armed Forces is a key program to 
help mitigate economic stress on Reserve Component Soldiers. These programs provide a network 
of protection and the continuum of care needed to ensure successful Soldier and Family 
reintegration following deployment and throughout their military life cycle. 

We continue to promote the use of the Veterans Crisis Line, which connects Veterans (Active 
Duty, National Guard and Army Reserve) and their families and friends with qualified, caring 
Department of Veterans Affairs responders through a confidential toll-free hotline and online chat 
for assistance with issues such as chronic pain, anxiety, depression, sleeplessness, suicide, and 
more. 

The Army has also expanded the Vets4Warriors peer support line to provide Guard and Reserve 
Service Members from all Service Components with 24/7 access to comprehensive non-clinical 
peer counseling and support services nationwide. 

Additionally, there are six Army Strong Community Centers across the nation to support Militaiy 
Members and their Families in all branches of the military, active and reserve, and connect 
geographically dispersed Families with support resources in their own community. 
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[Questions for the Record submitted by Congressman Bishop for Sergeant 
Major Barrett follows:] 


Suicide Prevention Questions 

Question 20: As you know well the Marine Corps is the youngest Force and the 17-25 age 
demographic seems to be the most at risk age. Please describe what the Marine Corps is doing to 
target this particularly vulnerable demographic of Marines? 

Answer; The Marine Corps consistently track suicides through the Department of Defense Suicide 
Event Reporting surveillance system and have partnered with several research agencies to further 
explore the underlying reasons of suicide. Marine suicides and attempts resemble our institutional 
demographics: Caucasian male, 17-25 years old, and between the ranks of Private and Sergeant 
(E1-E5), Based on our analysis, the primary stressors and risk factors associated with Marine 
suicides and attempts are relationship problems, legal or disciplinary problems, behavioral health 
diagnoses, financial problems, and substance abuse. 

The Marine Corps is committed to consistently and aggressively identify sources of suicide risk and 
ways to approach and increase effectiveness of our training and support efforts. All Marines are 
taught to recognize the warning signs of suicide, ask if a Marine is thinking of suicide, express 
genuine care and concern for the Marine, and immediately escort the Marine to help. Further, 
Marine Corps leaders are taught and make it a priority to know their Marines on a personal level 
and show genuine compassion and concern for them. Leaders are also taught that they serve as 
models to show Marines that it takes a strong, committed person to ask for and receive help. 

To efficiently manage behavioral health risk, protective factors, and ultimately prevent suicide, the 
Marine Corps combined all related programs under a new Behavioral Health Branch. The 
reorganization synchronized program functions such as research, policy, training, prevention, and 
treatment. The Marine Corps is developing prevention activities to mitigate the risk across 
behavioral health. 

Behavioral Health Integrated Training is being developed which addresses common risks and 
protective factors across all behavioral health domains. The training, built on the Institute of 
Medicine Prevention Continuum, supports universal awareness and selected and indicated training for 
certain high risk Marines populations. Our Never Leave a Marine Behind Suicide Prevention 
Training series focuses on key learning objectives including seeking help early, before a situation 
becomes a crisis, and how to help your fellow Marine. The training requirement reinforces that 
Marines are alert to those at risk for suicide at all times and take immediate action to help Marines 
address the hard times or pain in their lives. 
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The Marine Corps is implementing a Case Management System (CMS). The CMS reaches across 
multiple programs to provide the most suitable information and analysis, greatly enhancing 
appropriate treatment planning and assisting with addressing the Marine's needs. The system 
assists in the identification of at-risk Marines and improves appropriate seivice delivery as well as 
aftercare efforts. The CMS better equips the Marine Corps to closely monitor Marines at risk for 
suicide to ensure they receive appropriate care. Plans are underway to streamline access to care to 
highlight community counseling capabilities of improved screening, preventive and treatment 
services. Community counseling will improve tracking of referrals to specialty care. 

The Marine Corps is expanding the Military Family Life Consultant (MFLC) Program, which 
provides confidential counseling by licensed clinical providers. The addition of embedded MFLCs 
as part of the behavioral health services provided to Marines and their families will be seamlessly 
woven into the larger support network of command structures, and will enhance unit cohesiveness 
and health and human services across the Marine Corps. 

The Marine Corps DSTRESS line, which expanded worldwide in early 2012, provides anonymous, 
24/7 counseling services to any Marine, Sailor in a Marine unit, or family member. The line is 
staffed by veteran Marines and Fleet Marine Force corpsmen. Marine family members, and civilian 
counselors. The counseling provides any Marine, Sailor in a Marine unit, or family member "one of 
their own" to speak with about everyday stress or their heaviest burdens in life. 

Operational Stress Control and Readiness (OSCAR) team training builds teams of Mentors (selected 
unit Marines and leaders), Extenders (unit medical and religious personnel), and Mental Health 
Professionals who work together to provide a network of support. This model empowers Marines 
with leadership skills to break stigma and act as sensors for the commander by noticing small 
changes in behavior and taking action early. This supports the commander in building unit strength, 
resilience, and readiness as well as keeping Marines in the fight. Further combat and operational 
stress control training and education is expanding across the Marine Corps to provide targeted 
knowledge, skills, and tools to Marines and families. 

Additional on-going or new prevention efforts include: the appointment and training of Suicide 
Prevention Program Officers for each battalion and squadron to essentially serve as the "eyes and 
ears" of the suicide prevention program for the commanding officer; implementation of the 
Columbia Suicide Severity Rating Scale to assess and evaluate for suicide; continuing dialogue with 
Marine Corps Defense Counsel to address the number one stressor for Marines — legal issues; 
force-wide dissemination of reintegration and postvention plans aimed at reintegrating Marines 
following a suicide-related event and for command postvention plans following a death; and 
partnering with weapons and field training battalion to gain insights into reducing access to lethal 
means 
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[Questions for the Record submitted by Congressman Bishop for Sergeant 
Major Barrett follows:] 


Suicide Prevention Questions 

Question 21: What mental health services are available to Marines prior to deployment, while in 
theater, and then at home upon returning from deployment? What mental health services are 
available to their families'? 

Answer; Marines have access to a fall spectrum of medical support for mental health services, 
including Post Traumatic Stress Disorder (PTSD) and Traumatic Brain Injury (TBI). Marines are 
screened before deployment and at 1 , 6, 12 and 24 month intervals following return from 
deployment for physical and mental health conditions. During deployment they have access to 
health care from Navy Medicine assets assigned to the USMC and to behavioral health support 
from the Operational Stress Control and Readiness (OSCAR) Program Marines who are exposed to 
blast are screened and treated as necessary for TBI before being returned to duty. After 
redeployment Marines have access to preventive and counseling services from Marine Corps 
Behavioral Health and to the full spectrum of treatment from the Military Healthcare System 
(MHS). Marines with complicated cases of TBI can receive treatment from the National Intrepid 
Center of Excellence (NICOE) for Psychological Health and Traumatic Brain Injury. Marine Corps 
leadership at all levels actively seeks to eliminate barriers to Marines' seeking physical and mental 
health care, including eliminating the stigma which may be associated with treatment for health 
issues including TBI, PTSD and other mental health conditions. 

Medical treatment for diagnosable mental health conditions is available to family members through 
the TRICARE system (either military treatment facility or network providers). Should specialty 
care not be available within the system, patients may be referred to non-network providers. Marine 
Corps Community Services (MCCS) offers non-medical, short term counseling programs to Marines 
and their family members for problems such as anger management, coping with loss or separation, 
parenting, etc. Family members also have access to counseling from Military OneSource, where 
they can speak with a credentialed counselor over the telephone or in person with a geographically 
local counselor. Both MCCS and OneSource ensure a warm handoff to the medical system should 
the family member's condition warrant a medical referral. 

Project FOCUS (Families Overcoming Under Stress), initiated by the Navy Bureau of Medicine 
and Surgery (BUMED) in 2008, provides state-of-the-art family resiliency and psychological health 
services to military children and families at over 20 Navy and Marine Corps sites and online for 
those in remote locations. FOCUS is a family-centered resiliency training program developed 
from evidenced-based interventions that enhance understanding, psychological health, and 
developmental outcomes for highly stressed children and families facing challenges related to 
multiple deployments, combat operational stress, and physical injuries in a family member. 
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FOCUS promotes a culture of prevention and the reduction of stigma through a family-centered 
array of programs to include community briefings, educational workshops, individual and family 
consultations, and resiliency training. This approach teaches military members and their families 
to understand their emotional reactions, communicate more clearly, solve problems more 
effectively, and set and achieve their goals throughout the deployment cycle. Feedback on the 
program has been very positive. Participants report high levels of satisfaction with the services 
provided, reduced psychological distress, and improved individual and family functioning. 
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[Questions for the Record submitted by Congressman Bishop for Sergeant 
Major Chandler III follows:] 


Transition Assistant Programs (TAP) 

Question 22: With the Army and Marine Corps both currently drawing down forces as we close 
out combat operations and as you know the unemployment rate for Iraq and Afghanistan Veterans 
has been stubbornly high. In response the Congress passed H.R. 2433, the VOW Act, which made 
TAP Programs mandatory for most service members transitioning to civilian status, starting with 
Sergeant Major Chandler what have your services done to implement the mandates set forth in the 
VOW Act? 

Answer: The Army has we have increased funding by three-fold to grow our counselor and support 
staff from to approximately 650 personnel to meet increased mandates and throughput. In addition, 
the Army Transition Program is now a commander's program, which guarantees accountability for 
Soldiers' participation in and completion of all components of the transition program and meeting 
the mandated Career Readiness Standards. Starting early, a minimum of 12 months prior to 
separation or 24 months prior to retirement ensures Soldiers complete their transition training with 
time to acquire educational or technical skills needed for their career objectives. This also allows 
commanders to accomplish unit missions with the least amount of disruption to individual Soldier 
and unit needs. 
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[Questions for the Record submitted by Congressman Bishop for Master 
Chief Petty Officer Stevens follows:] 


Transition Assistant Programs (TAP) 

Question 22: With the Army and Marine Corps both currently drawing down forces as we close 
out combat operations and as you know the unemployment rate for Iraq and Afghanistan Veterans 
has been stubbornly high. In response the Congress passed H.R. 2433, the VOW Act, which made 
TAP Programs mandatory for most service members transitioning to civilian status, starting with 
Sergeant Major Chandler what have your services done to implement the mandates set forth in the 
VOW Act? 

Answer: Navy has implemented the core curriculum of the newly designed TAP program, 
Transition GPS (Goals, Plans, Success), incorporating provisions included in the VOW Act to 
deliver pre-separation counseling. Department of Labor (DOL) Employment Workshop, and the 
VA benefits briefing. Navy has also updated its transition policy to require all Sailors to attend 
these mandatory events with limited exceptions approved by the Secretary of Defense. In 
conjunction with the legally mandated elements of TAP, Navy has implemented a suite of 
seminars/workshops including. Resilient Transition; Financial Planning, and Military Occupational 
Code (MOC) Crosswalk, to translate military skills, training, and experience; and development of 
an individual transition plan. Transitioning Sailors will have the option of participating in a series 
of two-day tailored tracks within the Transition GPS curriculum: 

• Higher Education track, for those pursuing a higher education degree; 

• Technical Training track, for those seeking job-ready skills and industry-recognized 
credentials in shorter-term training programs; and 

• Entrepreneurship track, for those wanting to start a business. 

Tracks will be fully implemented by Navy and partner agencies by the end of this fiscal year. 

Additionally, 90 days before separating from the service. Sailors will participate in a CAPSTONE 
event, which will verify that transitioning Sailors achieved Career Readiness Standards. Staff will 
review potential risks that veterans may face and the tools and resources available to them, which 
they learned about in Transition GPS workshops. Sailors requiring additional assistance will be 
referred to supplemental training opportunities. Through the CAPSTONE event, all Sailors will be 
offered a 'warm handoff to appropriate government agencies and organizations that will be able to 
provide continued veterans' benefits, services and support. Navy will implement the CAPSTONE 
event this year having completed a successful proof-of-concept pilot in December. 
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[Questions for the Record submitted by Congressman Bishop for Sergeant 
Major Barrett follows:] 


Transition Assistant Programs (TAP) 

Question 22: With the Army and Marine Corps both currently drawing down forces as we close 
out combat operations and as you know the unemployment rate for Iraq and Afghanistan Veterans 
has been stubbornly high. In response the Congress passed H.R, 2433, the VOW Act, which made 
TAP Programs mandatory for most service members transitioning to civilian status, starting with 
Sergeant Major Chandler what have your services done to implement the mandates set forth in the 
VOW Act? 

Answer: Marines must complete Transition Readiness Seminar (TRS) within 12 months of 
separation or within 24 months of retirement, but no later than 90 days prior to separation or 
retirement. All Marines are expected to meet career readiness standards established by the 
Veterans Employment Initiative (VEI) taskforce and in accordance with the Directive Type 
Memorandum (DTM) issued in November 2012. For example, they will complete the TRS with a 
budget for the 12 month post-separation period and develop an Individual Transition Plan that 
provides a framework to achieve realistic career goals. Other career readiness standards include a 
family issues webinar that discusses family support structure and interpersonal relationships (during 
and after transition) and a personal assessment that determines areas of interest to the transitioning 
Marine. 

We are VOW to Hire Heroes Act (VOW Act) compliant. We meet the requirements of the VOW 
Act within the core and four pathways of the TRS. These requirements include Pre-separation 
Counseling, Depai intent of Labor Employment information, and the Department of Veterans 
Affairs benefits brief 
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[Questions for the Record submitted by Congressman Bishop for Chief 
Master Sergeant Cody follows:] 


Transition Assistance Programs (TAP) 

Question 22: With the Army and Marine Corps both currently drawing down forces as we close 
out combat operations and as you know the unemployment rate for Iraq and Afghanistan Veterans 
has been stubbornly high. In response the Congress passed H.R. 2433, the VOW Act, which made 
TAP Programs mandatory for most service members transitioning to civilian status, starting with 
Sergeant Major Chandler what have your services done to implement the mandates set forth in the 
VOW Act? 

Answer: The Department of Defense and agency partners have been working closely with 
approximately 85 Air Force Installations (to include two Guard and one Reserve training hub) to 
coordinate delivery of transition services included in the VOW Act re-designed TAP, The new 
program features a 5-day workshop with further 2-day "optional” tracks (Education, Technical 
Training, and Entrepreneurship) in addition to extensive one-on-one counseling, TAP has been 
re-designed as a comprehensive, mandatory program that includes pre-separation counseling, a 
military to civilian skills review, VA benefits briefings, financial planning support, job search 
skills, and an individual transition plan (ITP) preparation which will aide in a successful transition 
into a "career ready" civilian. Spouses are encouraged to participate with the Airman in all facets 
of the redesigned program. 

The Air Force is aggressively rolling out the re-designed TAP program requiring monthly updates 
from the installations on the status of implementation. The Air Force was in compliance with the 
VOW Act, to provide the redesigned TAP by November 21, 2012. TAP assists our transitioning 
Airmen to be 'career-ready' and competitive in the civilian society during this period of unstable 
economic conditions. 
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[Questions for the Record submitted by Congressman Bishop for Sergeant 
Major Barrett follows:] 


Transition Assistant Programs (TAP) 

Question 23: What are the Air Force and the Navy doing to help your enlisted personnel with 
transition from military to civilian life and what actions have your services taken to comply with 
the VOW Act? 

Answer: Marines must complete Transition Readiness Seminar (TRS) within 12 months of 
separation or within 24 months of retirement, but no later than 90 days prior to separation or 
retirement. All Marines are expected to meet career readiness standards established by the 
Veterans Employment Initiative (VEI) taskforce and in accordance with the Directive Type 
Memorandum (DTM) issued in November 2012. For example, they will complete the TRS with a 
budget for the 12 month post-separation period and develop an Individual Transition Plan that 
provides a framework to achieve realistic career goals. Other career readiness standards include a 
family issues webinar that discusses family support structure and interpersonal relationships 
(during and after transition) and a personal a.ssessment that determines areas of interest to the 
transitioning Marine. 

We are VOW to Hire Heroes Act (VOW Act) compliant. We meet the requirements of the VOW 
Act within the core and four pathways of the TRS. These requirements include Pre-separation 
Counseling, Department of Labor Employment information, and the Department of Veterans 
Affairs benefits brief. 
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[Questions for the Record submitted by Congressman Bishop for Chief 
Master Sergeant Cody follows:] 

Transition Assistance Programs (TAP) 

Question 23: What are the Air Force and the Navy doing to help your enlisted personnel with 
transition from military to civilian life and what actions have your services taken to comply with 
the VOW Act? 

Answer: The Department of Defense and agency partners have been working closely with 
approximately 85 Air Force Installations (to include two Guard and one Reserve training hub) to 
coordinate delivery of transition services included in the VOW Act re-designed TAP. The new 
program features a 5-day workshop with further 2-day "optional" tracks (Education, Technical 
Training, and Entrepreneurship) in addition to extensive one-on-one counseling. TAP has been 
re-designed as a comprehensive, mandatory program that includes pre-separation counseling, a 
military to civilian skills review, VA benefits briefings, financial planning support, job search 
skills, and an individual transition plan (ITP) preparation which will aide in a successful transition 
into a "career ready" civilian Spouses are encouraged to participate with the Airman in all facets 
of the redesigned program. 

The Air Force is aggressively rolling out the re-designed TAP program requiring monthly updates 
from the installations on the status of implementation. The Air Force was in compliance with the 
VOW Act, to provide the redesigned TAP by November 21, 2012. TAP assists our transitioning 
Airmen to be 'career-ready' and competitive in the civilian society during this period of unstable 
economic conditions. 
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[Questions for the Record submitted by Congressman Bishop for Sergeant 
Major Chandler III follows:] 

Transition Assistant Programs (TAP) 

Question 24: Are your Services seeing positive results as a result of the VOW Act or is it too early 
to say? 

Answer: Although early in the implementation phase, the Army is definitely experiencing an 
increase with Soldiers participating in the broad range of available transition services. Prior to the 
VOW Act, participation primarily consisted of pre-separation counseling for our Soldiers. Today 
soldiers begin their pre-separation counseling earlier, allowing them more time to determine their 
desired career path and identify the technical or higher education requirements to achieve career 
success. They participate in military skill to civilian skill comparisons; learn how to create a 
budget; learn about veterans benefits that provide helpful resources after they leave the service; and 
participate in Department of Labor Employment Workshops that teach job search skills, how to 
dress for success, interview skills and resume writing skills. We measure each Soldier's level of 
participation. We ensure Soldiers leave with a resume, a job application, or a school application in 
hand. 
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[Questions for the Record submitted by Congressman Bishop for Master 
Chief Petty Officer Stevens follows:] 

Transition Assistant Programs (TAP) 

Question 24: Are your Services seeing positive results as a result of the VOW Act or is it too early 
to say? 

Answer: Navy had a vast majority of Sailors attending Transition Assistance Workshops before 
the VOW Act mandate, so it may be too early to determine what the impact is on reducing veteran 
unemployment. We have, however, had positive feedback on the enhanced curriculum being 
implemented with the Transition GPS (Goals, Plans, Success) program, which supports the VOW 
Act. 
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[Questions for the Record submitted by Congressman Bishop for Sergeant 
Major Barrett follows:] 


Transition Assistant Programs (TAP) 

Question 24: Are your Services seeing positive results as a result of the VOW Act or is it too early 
to say? 

Answer: The Marine Corps has been involved with revitalizing our transition assistance program 
over the past several years. Our goal is to ensure that all Marines participate actively in their own 
transition process. Anecdotal input from Marines indicates that our training is useful. 

The VOW Act's requirement for mandatory participation helps us ensure that Marines take this 
effort seriously. Since the VOW Act has only been in effect since November 2012, we are unable 
to quantitatively evaluate the results. 
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[Questions for the Record submitted by Congressman Bishop for Chief 
Master Sergeant Cody follows:] 

Transition Assistance Programs (TAP) 

Question 24: Are your Services seeing positive results as a result of the VOW Act or is it too early 
to say? 

Answer: The VOW Act requirements were fully implemented in the Air Force Transition 
Assistance Program (TAP) in November 2012. Though it has only been five months of the 
redesigned TAP curriculum and it's still too early to fully analyze the results, the majority of the 
Total Force attendees who completed the new program have provided positive feedback. 
Post-assessment results are still being analyzed, however most attendees appear to be pleased with 
the curriculum. 
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[Questions for the Record submitted by Congresswoman Lowey for 
Sergeant Major Chandler III follows;] 

Transition Assistant Programs (TAP) 

Sergeant Major Chandler and Sergeant Major Barrett, both the Army and Marine Corps are currently 
drawing down forces as we close out combat operations and as you know the unemployment rate 
for Iraq and Afghanistan Veterans has been stubbornly high. In response, the Congress passed H.R. 
2433, the Veterans Opportunity to Work, or VOW Act, which made TAP Programs mandatory for 
most service members transitioning to civilian status. 

Question 1: Are your Services seeing positive results as a result of the VOW Act or is it too early 
to say? 

Answer: Yes, although early in the implementation phase, the Army is definitely experiencing an 
increase in participation of transition services. Prior to the VOW Act, participation primarily 
consisted of pre-separation counseling for our Soldiers. Today, Soldiers begin their pre-separation 
counseling earlier, allowing them more time to determine their desired career path and identify the 
technical or higher education requirements to achieve career success. They participate in military 
skill to civilian skill comparisons; leam how to create a budget; learn about veterans benefits that 
provide helpful resources after they leave the service; and participate in Department of Labor 
Employment Workshops that teach job search skills, how to dress for success, interview skills and 
resume writing skills. We measure each Soldier's level of participation. We ensure Soldiers leave 
with a resume, a job application, or a school application in hand. 
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[Questions for the Record submitted by Congresswomen Lowey for 
Master Chief Petty Officer Stevens follows:] 

Transition Assistant Programs (TAP) 

Sergeant Major Chandler and Sergeant Major Barrett, both the Army and Marine Corps are currently 
drawing down forces as we close out combat operations and as you know the unemployment rate 
for Iraq and Afghanistan Veterans has been stubbornly high. In response, the Congress passed 
H.R. 2433, the Veterans Opportunity to Work, or VOW Act, which made TAP Programs 
mandatory for most service members transitioning to civilian status. 

Question 1: Are your Services seeing positive results as a result of the VOW Act or is it oo early 
to say? 

Answer: Navy had a vast majority of Sailors attending Transition Assistance Workshops before 
the VOW Act mandate, so it may be too early to determine what the impact is on reducing veteran 
unemployment. We have, however, had positive feedback on the enhanced curriculum being 
implemented with the Transition GPS (Goals, Plans, Success) program, which supports the VOW 
Act. 
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[Questions for the Record submitted by Congresswomen Lowey for 
Sergeant Major Barrett follows:] 

Transition Assistant Programs (TAP) 

Sergeant Major Chandler and Sergeant Major Barrett, both the Army and Marine Corps are currently 
drawing down forces as we close out combat operations and as you know the unemployment rate 
for Iraq and Afghanistan Veterans has been stubbornly high. In response, the Congress passed 
H.R. 2433, the Veterans Opportunity to Work, or VOW Act, which made TAP Programs 
mandatory for most service members transitioning to civilian status. 

Question 1: Are your Services seeing positive results as a result of the VOW Act or is it too early 
to say? 

Answer: The Marine Corps has been involved with revitalizing our transition assistance program 
over the past several years. Our goal is to ensure that all Marines participate actively in their own 
transition process. Anecdotal input from Marines indicates that our training is useful. 

The VOW Act's requirement for mandatory participation helps us ensure that Marines take this 
effort seriously. Since the VOW Act has only been in effect since November 2012, we are unable 
to quantitatively evaluate the results. 
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[Questions for the Record submitted by Congresswomen Lowey for Chief 
Master Sergeant Cody follows:] 

Transition Assistance Programs (TAP) 

Sergeant Major Chandler and Sergeant Major Barrett, both the Army and Marine Corps are 
currently drawing down forces as we close out combat operations and as you know the 
unemployment rate for Iraq and Afghanistan Veterans has been stubbornly high. In response, the 
Congress passed H.R. 2433, the Veterans Opportunity to Work, or VOW Act, which made TAP 
Programs mandatory for most service members transitioning to civilian status. 

Question 1: Are your Services seeing positive results as a result of the VOW Act or is it too early 
to say? 

Answer: The VOW Act requirements were fully implemented in the Air Force 
Transition Assistance Program (TAP) in November 2012. Though it has only been five months of 
the redesigned TAP curriculum and it's still too early to fully analyze the results, the majority of 
the Total Force attendees who completed the new program have provided positive feedback. 
Post-assessment results are still being analyzed, however most attendees appear to be pleased with 
the curriculum 
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[Questions for the Record submitted by Congresswoman Lowey for 
Sergeant Major Chandler III follows:] 

Transition Assistant Programs (TAP) 

Question 2: How will TAP be impacted by sequestration? If implemented, how will DoD civilian 
furloughs impact TAP? 

Answer: The impact will be significant. The Army has increased the components of TAP that 
Soldiers must attend. This increase in throughput has, in turn, increased demand for follow-on 
classes and training. The anticipated furlough of DA Civilian TAP staff will limit workforce 
availability by 20%, from June through September during our busiest part of the year. Over 60 new 
education counselors are required to meet education counseling needs of transitioning Soldiers and 
they cannot be hired. Warrior Transition Unit (WTU) Soldiers who often face expedited separation 
procedures will find it even more difficult to find seating in TAP classes. A shortage of government 
employees due to furlough will require 1-day a week closure of TAP training facilities; decreasing 
frequency of the 3 -day Department of Labor Employment workshop. Veterans Administration 
Benefits Briefing, and other TAP classes. Follow-on classes that teach interview skills, resume 
writing skills, salary negotiation, and dressing for success would have to be curtailed in order to 
meet the basic tenants of the VOW Act. Delays in the delivery of service will create a backlog of 
Soldiers requiring transition assistance and jeopardize Soldiers meeting Career Readiness Standards 
as set forth by OSD. 
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[Questions for the Record submitted by Congresswomen Lowey for Master 
Chief Petty Officer Stevens follows:] 


Transition Assistant Programs (TAP) 

Question 2: How will TAP be impacted by sequestration? If implemented, how will DoD civilian 
furloughs impact TAP? 

Answer: Navy Family Support funding which includes funding for Transition Assistant Programs 
(TAP) has been preserved at FY12 levels, minimizing adverse funding impacts from 
CR/Sequestration. 

In the event of a furlough. Navy does not anticipate any significant impact to TAP, To mitigate 
possible disruptions, Navy TAP will establish staggered hours and utilize furlough exempt 
personnel to minimize the service impact to accommodate fiirlough days for appropriated funded 
personnel. 
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[Questions for the Record submitted by Congresswomen Lowey for 
Sergeant Major Barrett follows:] 

Transition Assistant Programs (TAP) 

Question 2: How will TAP be impacted by sequestration? If implemented, how will DoD civilian 
furloughs impact TAP? 

Answer: The Marine Corps approach to potential sequestration cuts will be focused on preserving 
programs that support the health and welfare of our Marines and their families. These programs 
collectively promote the physical and mental well-being of Marines and families and are considered 
most essential in meeting the operational objectives of the Marine Corps. We will prioritize our 
resources to ensure we maintain these programs, to include Transition Assistance, while taking risk 
in lower priority programs in the near term, such as our leisure and recreation programs. 

Additionally, any actions that impact our civilian workforce such as a furlough, will directly 
impact our ability to provide direct training service hours and essential support services to Marines 
and their families, to include Transition Assistance. 
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[Questions for the Record submitted by Congresswomen Lowey for Chief 
Master Sergeant Cody follows:] 

Transition Assistance Programs (TAP) 

Question 2: How will TAP be impacted by sequestration? If implemented, how will DoD civilian 
furloughs impact TAP? 

Answer: While the effects of sequestration will have devastating effects on our readiness and the 
workforce, our Airmen and their families will continue to be supported by Ainnan and Family 
Readiness Center (A&FRC) staff regardless of furlough. We're anticipating the potential for 
increased force management reductions, leading to an increased number needed of Transition 
Assistance Program (TAP) classes. If we are simultaneously still working under a hiring freeze 
and furlough conditions, we may need to decrease the frequency of other programs requiring 
classroom space and A&FRC staff to fully support TAP, Also, w'ait times for other services within 
our A&FRCs may be increased due to the limited availability staff due to furloughs. We are 
committed to supporting our Airmen and their families and will make adjustments as necessary to 
support this priority program as much as possible. 
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[Questions for the Record submitted by Congresswoman Lowey for 
Sergeant Major Chandler III follows:] 

Transition Assistant Programs (TAP) 

Question 3: Sergeant Major Chandler, what has the Army done to implement the mandates set 
forth in the VOW Act? 

Answer: The Army has increased funding by three-fold and grown our counselor and support staff 
from 230 to approximately 650 personnel to meet increased mandates and throughput. In addition, 
the Army Transition Program is now a commander's program, which guarantees accountability 
for Soldiers' participation in and completion of all components of the transition program and 
meeting the mandated Career Readiness Standards. Starting early, a minimum of 12 months prior 
to separation or 24 months prior to retirement, ensures Soldiers complete their transition training 
with time to acquire educational or technical skills needed for their career objectives. This also 
allows commanders to accomplish unit missions with the least amount of disruption to individual 
Soldier and unit needs. 
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[Questions for the Record submitted by Congresswomen Lowey for 
Sergeant Major Barrett follows:] 

Transition Assistant Programs (TAP) 

Question 4: Chief Cody and Sergeant Major Barrett, what are your two services doing to help 
your enlisted personnel with transition from military to civilian life and what actions have your 
services taken to comply with the VOW Act? 

Answer: Marines must complete Transition Readiness Seminar (TRS) within 12 months of 
separation or within 24 months of retirement, but no later than 90 days prior to separation or 
retirement. All Marines are expected to meet career readiness standards established by the 
Veterans Employment Initiative (VEI) taskforce and in accordance with the Directive Type 
Memorandum (DTM) issued in November 2012. For example. Marines will complete the TRS 
with a budget for the 12 month post-separation period and develop an Individual Transition Plan 
that provides a framework to achieve realistic career goals. Other career readiness standards 
include a family issues webinar that discusses family support structure and interpersonal 
relationships (during and after transition) and a personal assessment that determines areas of 
interest to the transitioning Marine. 

We are VOW to Hire Heroes Act (VOW Act) compliant. We meet the requirements of the VOW 
Act within the core and four pathways of the TRS. These requirements include Pre-separation 
Counseling, Department of Labor Employment information, and the Department of Veterans 
Affairs benefits brief 
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[Questions for the Record submitted by Congresswomen Lowey for Chief 
Master Sergeant Cody follows;] 

Transition Assistance Programs (TAP) 

Question 4: Chief Cody and Sergeant Major Barrett, what are your two services doing to help 
your enlisted personnel with transition from military to civilian life and what actions have your 
services taken to comply with the VOW Act? 

Answer; The Department of Defense and agency partners have been working closely with 
approximately 85 Air Force Installations (to include two Guard and one Reserve training hub) to 
coordinate delivery of transition services included in the VOW Act re-designed TAP, The new 
program features a 5-day workshop with further 2-day "optional" tracks (Education, Technical 
Training, and Entrepreneurship) in addition to extensive one-on-one counseling. TAP has been 
re-designed as a comprehensive, mandatory program that includes pre-separation counseling, a 
military to civilian skills review, VA benefits briefings, financial planning support, job search 
skills, and an individual transition plan (ITP) preparation which will aide in a successful transition 
into a "career ready" civilian Spouses are encouraged to participate with the Airman in all facets 
of the redesigned program. 

The Air Force is aggressively rolling out the re-designed TAP program requiring monthly updates 
from the installations on the status of implementation. The Air Force was in compliance with the 
VOW Act, to provide the redesigned TAP by November 12, 2012. TAP assists our transitioning 
Airmen to be 'career-ready' and competitive in the civilian society during this period of unstable 
economic conditions. 
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[Questions for the Record submitted by Congresswomen Lowey for Chief 
Master Sergeant Cody follows:] 

Sexual Assault/Prevention 

Chief Cody, there was a sharp increase in reports of sexual assault at the Air Force Academy (52) 
this past year (2011-2012) and when you combine that with the sexual misconduct of Air Force 
basic training instructors at Lackland Air Base it points to a very troubling issue with sexual 
misconduct at the primary entry points for Air Force enlisted and officers. 

Question 5: What is the Air Force doing to address these issues? 

Answer: We have taken steps to educate accessions beginning at the Recruiting and Military 
Entrance Processing Station. New recruits are provided with the "Rights and Duties of a U.S. Air 
Force Trainee." This document defines w'hat constitutes sexual assault and harassment and how to 
report it upon arrival at basic military training. We have also increased manpower at Basic Military 
Training (BMT) to ease the workload burden of leaders and instructors and to increase Sexual 
Assault Prevention and Response (SAPR) services and accessibility for trainees. Selection criteria 
for leadership and instructors at BMT has been modified to ensure more experienced and higher 
ranking enlisted members are selected for these critical positions. 

We have instituted new measures within our officer and enlisted accessions sources to ensure 
leadership is fully aware and engaged in the fight to combat sexual assault. These include 
immediate notification to Wing Commanders of any allegation of sexual assault or any mention of 
sexual assault in "end of course" critiques and mandatory consultation with legal by commanders in 
all cases of alleged sexual assault. In addition, several institutional safeguards have been put in 
place to dissuade, deter and detect unprofessional conduct and to hold those who have violated 
standards accountable. Specific measures have been built in to protect and educate trainees, 
including installation of 24/7 Sexual Assault and Response Coordinator (SARC) hotlines, 
additional SARCs, and briefing recruits at the Military Entrance Processing Station on sexual 
assault and harassment, unprofessional relationships, and maltreatment. In addition, these briefings 
are repeated at basic training both at the beginning of training and throughout the course. These 
briefings also teach recruits and trainees how to file a report if needed. 

New initiatives at the Air Force Academy that we expect will raise awareness of sexual assault 
issues include Cadet Bystander Invention Training, Academy Military Trainer Crisis Management, 
Planning, and Intervention Training, and the Gender Relations Integrated Platfoim, 
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Respect for Human Dignity. Gender Relations Integrated Platform is designed to integrate and 
monitor curricula, activities, and events that influence gender relations, and measure their impact 
and focus on continuous improvement across USAFA. Respect for Human Dignity (RFHD) is one 
of 19 USAFA Outcomes and is defined as those behaviors and attitudes of professionalism and 
equity that demonstrate an ability to interact with another person in a way that is mature, considers 
another person's basic rights, understands their perspective, and demonstrates fair and equitable 
treatment. The RFHD Outcome team develops and/or coordinates deliberate, integrated 
learning experiences in courses and programs that truly develop respect in individuals and 
collectively, as a community. While the RFHD Outcome has been in existence since 2007, it is 
now deliberately working with the SAPR program. The implementation of these initiatives into the 
four-year period is designed to achieve the cultural change required to eliminate sexual assault. 

On 28 January 2013, the Air Force began providing Airmen and adult dependents, who report they 
are victims of sexual assault, with a judge advocate (JAG) to represent them throughout the 
investigatory and adjudicatory phases of their case. The Air Force is conducting this Special 
Victims' Counsel (SVC) program as a pilot program within DoD and is currently the only service 
doing so. The SVC program's primary purpose is to take care of our Airmen by enhancing victim 
understanding of the investigatory and military justice processes. Processes that can be an 
exhausting and at times confusing. To date, 264 eligible sexual assault victims have requested an 
SVC; and SVCs have assisted with courts-martial. Article 32 hearings, discussions with 
commanders, and a host of other issues which may impact a victim’s privacy interests. 
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[Questions for the Record submitted by Congresswoman Lowey for 
Sergeant Major Chandler III follows:] 

Sexual Assaull/Prevention 

Question 6: For each of the witnesses, what programs are in place for both our recruits and at our 
service academies to raise awareness of this issue? 

Answer: The Army maintains comprehensive Sexual Harassment/ Assault Response and Prevention 
(SHARP) program curricula for all levels of Professional Military Education (PME) from Initial 
Entry Training (lET) through the Army War College, including the United States Military Academy 
(USMA). Each level of PME builds on the previous level as Soldiers' responsibilities increase from 
individual behavior to leader roles and actions. 

Our newest Soldiers receive an introductory course on SHARP policy and resources within their first 
14 days of the Basic Combat Training (BCT). To educate these new Soldiers in an attention-getting 
and intriguing manner, the Army trains a set of ten "Sex Rules" that break down the elements of 
sexual harassment and sexual assault and defines them in simple, relatablc terms. By linking each 
Sex Rule to an Army Value, the training challenges Soldiers to "Know the Rules - Live the Values," 
Later in BCT, Soldiers receive additional SHARP training that includes several interactive vignettes 
during the highly regarded production of "Sex Signals." This 90-minute, live, two-person, audience 
interactive program contains skits dealing with dating, consent, rape and other associated topics 
such as body language, alcohol use and intervention. 

USMA not only complies with Army SHARP policy as required for every command in the Army, it 
is subject to additional scrutiny as required by law. As a result, USMA has implemented several 
actions and procedures above and beyond Army-wide requirements, For example, in addition to 
required annual training, USMA adds training and events for each class (Freshman - Senior) which 
reinforces sexual assault prevention and response. USMA also provides an initial SHARP briefing 
within 72-hours of arrival for all New Cadets beginning Cadet Basic Training and all Cadet 
Candidates entering the USMA Preparatory School. 
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[Questions for the Record submitted by Congresswomen Lowey for Master 
Chief Petty Officer Stevens follows:] 

Sexual Assault/Prevention 

Question 6: For each of the witnesses, what programs are in place for both our recruits and at our 
service academies to raise awareness of this issue? 

Answer; During transit to Recruit Training Command (RTC), recruits receive sexual assault 
prevention and response (SAPR) training imparted through a video of the commanding officer 
articulating six zero tolerance policies: sexual assault and harassment, racism, hazing, 
fraternization, substance abuse, and recruit-to-recruit contact. During the second week of training, 
formal RTC instructor-led topic on Sexual Awareness is presented to recruits, which includes 

• the definition of sexual assault, 

• unrestricted and restricted reporting options, 

• role of the Sexual Assault Response Coordinator and Victim Advocates, 

• contact information for all SAPR personnel, and 

• leadership's explicit guidance regarding proper behavior. 

Additionally, all staff members and Recruit Division Commanders (RDCs) in pay grades E-7 and 
above receive SAPR-Leadership (SAPR-L) training, and all junior members, to include recruits, 
receive an introductory level SAPR training 

The United States Naval Academy (USNA) Sexual Harassment and Assault Prevention Education 
(SHAPE) program focuses on broadening midshipmen awareness of sexual harassment and 
assault, and emphasizes and fosters the midshipmen's role as an active bystander. SHAPE 
approaches the subject-matter as both a cultural issue, deconstructing myths and accepted 
behaviors, and a leadership issue, providing practical tools to intervene proactively. SHAPE is a 
30-hour tiered approach, explicitly aligned with the 4-ycar USNA leadership curriculum, and 
utilizes a small-group, discussion-based format. 

In addition to SHAPE, freshmen are provided initial indoctrination into the SAPR program within 
1 4 days of arrival at USNA by their Company Officers and Senior Enlisted Leaders, with a 
follow-on refresher brief by the SAPR- staff. Content includes discussions on sexual harassment, 
sexual assault and consent, as well as program basics such as restricted and unrestricted reporting, 
and an overview of the personnel who provide these services (i.e., SARC, Victim Advocates, 
Chaplains). They are also provided with a SAPR wallet card containing phone numbers, reporting 
options, and USNA SAPRO website information. During academic year 2012-13, all midshipmen 
receive- SAPR-Leader and SAPR-Fleet, training created for all officers and enlisted sailors in the 
Navy. 
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[Questions for the Record submitted by Congresswomen Lowey for 
Sergeant Major Barrett follows:] 

Sexual Assault/Prevention 

Question 6: For each of the witnesses, what programs are in place for both our recruits and at our 
service academies to raise awareness of this issue? 

Answer: Sexual Assault Prevention and Response training has been incorporated into the Delayed 
Entry Program, Recruit Training, and at Military Occupational Specialty (MOS) schools. Prior to 
attending either Recruit Training or Officer Candidates School (OCS), all selectees receive newly 
developed values-based training. The training focuses on the "whole of character" and ethical 
behavior as a Marine, instilling a refined and sustained understanding of the core values of honor, 
courage, and commitment. The training teaches that the success of the Marine Corps is founded on 
the character of all Marines, on their ability to make sound ethical decisions in any situation, to 
include scenarios that address sexual assault, sexual harassment, racial discrimination, alcohol 
abuse, and hazing. Upon completion of the training, recruits and candidates are required to sign a 
Statement of Understanding, affirming their transformation and acceptance of the Marine Corps 
ethos. 

Recruits and candidates receive sexual assault training within the first 14 days of both Recruit 
Training and Officer Candidates School (OCS). This training provides them a general ovendew of 
the program, reporting options, available resources, and the principles of bystander intervention. 
Later in the training. Senior Drill Instructors discuss sexual assault with all recruits. 

After Recruit Training and OCS, Marines receive sexual assault prevention and response training at 
Military Occupational Specialty (MOS) schools. This training is provided by Uniformed Victim 
Advocates and reinforces the values and instruction they received during Recruit Training and OCS. 
A comprehensive assessment of Marine Corps Recruit Depots and Military Occupational 
Specialty (MOS) schools has been conducted. In addition to the evaluation of SAPR training for 
instructors and leaders, assessments included evaluation of timing, content, and delivery of SAPR 
training for students, as well as student accessibility to SAPR services. Results of the assessment 
have been released and were very positive. 
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[Questions for the Record submitted by Congresswomen Lowey for Chief 
Master Sergeant Cody follows:] 

Sexual Assault/Prevention 

Question 6: For each of the witnesses, what programs are in place for both our recruits and at our 
service academies to raise awareness of this issue? 

Answer: We have instituted several measures to ensure leadership is fully aware and engaged. 
These include establishing clear policies to ensure Wing Commanders are immediately notified of 
any sexual assault or any sexual assault mentioned in end of course critiques, and mandatory 
squadron commander consultation with legal in all cases of alleged sexual assault. Several 
institutional safeguards have been put in place to effectively dissuade, deter and detect 
unprofessional conduct and to hold those accoimtable who have violated standards. Many more 
are also in progress. We have taken steps to educate accessions beginning at the Recruiting and 
Military Entrance Processing Station on sexual assault/harassment, unprofessional relationships, 
and maltreatment/maltraining. The training also ensures recruits know how to file a report if 
needed. New recruits are provided with the "Rights and Duties of a U.S. Air Force Trainee.” 
Specific measures have been built in to protect and educate trainees, including installing 24/7 
SARC hotlines, and additional SARCs. 
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[Questions for the Record submitted by Congresswoman Lowey for 
Sergeant Major Chandler III follows:] 

Sexual Assault/Prevention 

Question 7: What programs are in place to train our commanders and senior non-commissioned 
officers how to handle such cases? 

Answer: The Army maintains comprehensive Sexual Harassment/Assault Response and 
Prevention (SHARP) program curricula for all levels of Professional Military Education (PME) 
from Initial Entry Training (lET) through the Army War College. Each level of PME builds on the 
previous level as Soldiers' responsibilities increase from individual behavior to leader roles and 
actions. 

The Army provides SHARP training for senior leaders at the Battalion and Brigade Pre-Command 
Course (PCC), the Sergeants Major Academy and the Army War College. The Army continues to 
refine SHARP training for each intermediate level of PME to ensure Soldiers and leaders have the 
knowledge and skills necessary for their responsibilities. These include NCO and Warrant Officer 
Advanced Courses, the Captain Career Course, the Company Commander and First Sergeant 
Course, and the Command and General Staff College In addition, the Army has made a substantial 
investment in the law enforcement and legal communities that advise leaders across the Army. 
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[Questions for the Record submitted by Congresswomen Lowey for 
Master Chief Petty Officer Stevens follows:] 

Sexual Assault/Prevention 

Question It What programs are in place to train our commanders and senior non-commissioned 
officers how to handle such cases? 

Answer: Commanding Officers (CO) receive a comprehensive sexual assault prevention and 
response (SAPR) briefing from Installation Sexual Assault Response Coordinators (SARC) within 
90 days of assuming command (Navy), This training addresses how to properly handle sexual 
assault cases and includes: Overview of programs and services provided to victims by the SARC, 
required SAPR staff positions within the unit, reporting requirements (restricted and unrestricted), 
and command requirements in response to a victim's report, 

Navy conducted SAPR-Leadership (SAPR-L) training for all Officers and for all Senior Enlisted 
(grades E-7 and above) providing the tools to promote culture change through interactive video and 
facilitated face-to-face discussions. 

Commanders and senior enlisted leaders play a critical role in achieving the Navy's aim to reduce, 
with a goal of eliminating, sexual assault from the our Service, and effective SAPR training is 
necessary in order to succeed. Navy, the other Services and DoD SAPRO have collaborated to 
develop strategies and methods for enhancing the SAPR training provided to these leaders, and will 
continue to work together to make the SAPR program even more effective. 

Navy's SAPR training for leaders at Command Leadership School and the Senior Enlisted 
Academy includes standardized core competencies, learning objectives, and methods for 
objectively assessing the effectiveness of pre-command and senior enlisted leader SAPR training. 
The curriculums include core competencies: overview of sexual assault in the military, prevention, 
advocacy/response, investigations and accountability, and SAPR program leadership. 
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[Questions for the Record submitted by Congresswomen Lowey for 
Sergeant Major Barrett follows:] 

Sexual Assault/Prevention 

Question 7: What programs are in place to train our commanders and senior non-commissioned 
officers how to handle such cases? 

Answer: The Marine Corps provides Sexual Assault Prevention and Response training to 
Sergeants Major and Commanders during the Commander's Course and newly instituted Sergeants 
Major course. Training for prospective commanders and senior enlisted leaders was updated to 
meet all core competencies and set learning objectives as defined by OSD and in accordance with 
the Secretary of Defense Memo signed 25 September 2012, and further training direction from the 
Commandant. The training is conducted in four phases which include: a read ahead, lecture, 
practical application, and designated brief by the Installation Sexual Assault Response Coordinator 
(SARC) within 30 days of assuming command. The first three phases of this course were 
conducted at the Commander's Course on 28 January 2013. 

The Marine Corps also conducts training for Staff Non-Commissioned Officers (SNCOs) at the 
Career Course, Advanced Course, Senior Enlisted Professional Military Education, and the First 
Sergeants Course. Additionally, the Marine Corps will begin conducting Sexual Assault 
Prevention Training focused on leadership for Captains and Majors at Expeditionary Warfare 
School and Command and Staff College. Training programs at these levels identify leadership 
roles and responsibilities, including the importance of program and policy awareness and 
knowledge of available resources for victims. 
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[Questions for the Record submitted by Congresswomen Lowey for Chief 
Master Sergeant Cody follows;] 

Sexual Assault/Prevention 

Question 7: What programs are in place to train our commanders and senior noncommissioned 
officers how to handle such cases? 

Answer: The Air Force recently developed a new Senior Leader course taught by general officers 
with responsibility for OSI, JA, and SAPR programs. The course was developed in concert with 
DoD approved core competencies and learning objectives and focuses on helping leaders identify 
unprofessional behavior and attitudes that can lead to an environment that could be tolerant of 
sexual assault. The course also instructs on ways to reestablish a culture of respect for all. This 
culture of respect is critical for supporting, empowering, and caring for victims Our MAJCOMS 
are developing similar training that will be given to new squadron commanders. Sexual assault 
prevention training is also conducted at the first sergeant's academy and in all of our officer and 
enlisted professional military education courses. Additionally, each base SARC and others 
responsible for our SAPR program (including the staff judge advocate, criminal investigators, and 
health professionals), speak with new leaders upon their arrival so they know the resources 
available to support them and victims. 
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[Questions for the Record submitted by Congressman Farr for Sergeant 
Major Chandler III follows:] 

Guns are involved in 61% of suicides in the military. Of that 61% 3 out of 4 are personal 
firearms. It would seem to me an ability to identify at-risk servicemerabers and then remove the 
ability of suicide, in this case a firearm, is a critical step: 

Question 1: Absent a national authorization for gun registry in the in the Military, what steps can 
the Services take to implement such a requirement in order to mitigate suicides which are clearly 
such an epidemic? 

Answer: Suicide is a complex phenomenon that defies easy solutions. It should be noted that the 
suicide problem is not unique to the military, but is reflective of what is happening in the broader 
society. 

The Army recently published clarifying guidance on the control of privately owned weapons based 
on language in the FY13 National Defense Authorization Act (NDAA). Senior commanders have 
the authority to regulate privately owned weapons within the confines of the installation. This 
authority includes prohibiting carrying privately owned weapons unless authorized; requiring 
registration of weapons for personnel residing on the installations; requiring registration of weapons 
brought onto the installation for the purpose of engaging in authorized activity (e.g., hunting or 
marksmanship events) and requiring that privately owned weapons are properly transported on the 
installation. 

When a Soldier maintains privately owned weapons in on-post housing, a commander may order 
that those privately owned weapons be temporarily held in the unit arms room if the commander 
determines that the Soldier poses a threat of harm to himself/herself or others. 

A commander's ability to regulate privately owned weapons of Soldiers who live off post is 
limited by Section 1062, NDAA 201 1 as amended by Section 1057, NDAA 2013. This statute 
prohibits DoD from issuing any requirement, or collecting or recording any information relating to 
the otherwise lawful acquisition, possession, ownership, carrying, or other use of a 
privately owned firearm, weapon or ammunition by a member of the Armed Forces not kept on a 
military installation. However, if a commander or healthcare professional has reasonable grounds to 
believe a Soldier is at risk for suicide or causing harm to others, the commander may inquire as to 
whether a Soldier already owns, possesses or has plans to acquire privately owned weapons and 
ammunition. Commanders who come to a reasoned conclusion, based on direct observation or 
reports from family, friends, or healthcare providers, that a Soldier is at risk or a threat to self or 
others, may initiate an investigation into the potential threat of violence. If a Soldier has privately 
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owned weapons off-post, a commander may request that the Soldier bring the weapons to the unit 
to be stored in the arms room. If the Soldier is unwilling to voluntarily surrender his or her 
weapons, the Commander may order the Soldier to temporarily reside on the installation and 
revoke his/her pass privileges to leave the installation. 

Medical providers, including behavioral health providers are also required to notify a Soldier's 
commander in person and in writing when they believe the Soldier poses a risk of harm to 
him/herself or to others. 
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[Questions for the Record submitted by Congressman Farr for Master Chief Petty Officer Stevens 
follows;] 

Guns are involved in 61% of suicides in the military. Of that 61% 3 out of 4 are personal 
firearms. It would seem to me an ability to identify at-risk service members and then remove the 
ability of suicide, in this case a firearm, is a critical step; 

Question 1: Absent a national authorization for gun registry in the Military, what steps can the 
Services take to implement such a requirement in order to mitigate suicides which are clearly 
such an epidemic? 

Answer: Section 1 062 of the Fiscal Year 201 1 National Defense Authorization Act (NDAA) 
prohibits the Services from collecting or recording any information relating to the lawful 
acquisition, possession, ownership, carrying or other use of a privately owned firearm, privately 
owned ammunition, or another privately owned weapon by a member of the Armed Forces or 
civilian employee of the Department of Defense (DoD). This provision of the NDAA does not 
prevent DoD from requiring personnel to register firearms while residing on a military installation. 
Current Navy policy (OPNAV Instruction 5530. 14E, "Navy Physical Security and Law 
Enforcement Program”) prohibits introducing or possessing personal firearms in temporary on-base 
military lodging and work centers. Personnel may possess firearms in permanent military base 
housing only if the weapon is registered with the installation, and must be stored in a locked 
container, locked gun rack, secured with an approved individual trigger or chamber-style gun lock 
that prevents loading or firing. Additionally, the Navy expects all Sailors to comply with federal, 
state, and local laws that require training and registration of personal firearms, 

With enactment of the National Defense Authorization Act for Fiscal Year 2013, Commanding 
Officers and DoD health professionals, are specifically authorized to inquire if a member of the 
Armed Forces plans to acquire, or already possesses or owns, a privately-owned firearm, 
ammunition, or other weapon, where there are reasonable grounds to believe the member is at risk 
for suicide or causing harm to others. In addition, current Navy policy requires Commanding 
Officers to develop safety plans for responding to service members who are at high-risk of 
self-harm until mental health services are available. Furthermore, command leadership is directed 
to fake safety measures that include restricting access of at-risk personnel to means that can be used 
to inflict harm. 
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[Questions for the Record submitted by Congressman Farr for Sergeant 
Major Barrett follows:] 

Question 1: Guns are involved in 61 % of suicides in the military. Of that 61% 3 out of 4 are 
personal firearms. It would seem to me an ability to identify at-risk service members and then 
remove the ability of suicide, in this case a firearm, is a critical step: 

Question 1: Absent a national authorization for gun registry in the Military, what steps can the 
Services take to implement such a requirement in order to mitigate suicides which are clearly such 
an epidemic? 

Answer: The Marine Corps values the health and well-being of every Marine and places the 
upmost priority on ensuring that we keep faith with these Marines. This includes examining this 
issue to assess correlations between access to weapons and reducing suicides. We will look at the 
effects of a system that may impact upon Constitutional rights and other personal information 
protection rights regarding the information that might be used to determine if an individual is "at 
risk." Finally, our bases and stations have guidelines about possession and storage of personal 
firearms for those that live there. 
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[Questions for the Record submitted by Congressman Farr for Chief 
Master Sergeant Cody follows;] 

Question I: Guns are involved in 6! % of suicides in the military. Of that 61% 3 out of 4 are 
personal firearms. It would seem to me an ability to identify at-risk servicemembers and then 
remove the ability of suicide, in this case a firearm, is a critical step. 

Question I: Absent a national authorization for gun registry in the Military, what steps can the 
Services take to implement such a requirement in order to mitigate suicides which are clearly 
such an epidemic? 

Answer: Suicide is a top Air Force concern. Suicide prevention is a high priority of leaders at all 
levels of in the Air Force. We lose approximately 50 active duty Airmen a year to suicide, and in 
calendar year 20! 1 77% of those suicides were from self-inflicted gunshot. 

Removing an individual's access to means of self-harm ("Means Restriction") is important when 
dealing with those who are distressed, but identifying those at risk before they take action is the 
first step. This is part of the training received by every Air Force Airman during annual suicide 
prevention training. It is reinforced as part of the "Ask, Care, Escort, or 'ACE' mnemonic we 
teach. There is no better sensor for an Airman in distress than his or her fellow Airman Suicide 
prevention is ultimately a person to person function and integral to our Air Force Wingman 
culture. 

Mental health providers, are a critical link in the identification process, and are trained to perform 
thorough risk assessments using the Air Force Guide to Managing Suicidal Behavior and in the 
importance of means restriction and make recommendations to commanders when Airmen are too 
distressed to carry a weapon while at duty. They also work with their individual patients at risk to 
develop safety plans. When appropriate, these plans include working with commanders to 
coordinate the removal of personal weapons to a safe location. 

The safety of our Airmen and family members is a central obligation of command authority, and 
is top priority of unit commanders. If a commander has family advocacy or suicide concerns 
for an individual, they have unique authorities to either temporarily, or if necessary permanently 
remove access for individuals under their command to government issued service weapons. In 
some cases they can also confiscate personal weapons stored in government owned facilities. 
Further, possession of privately owned weapons is forbidden in the majority of Air Force facilities. 
Commanders, who have concerns about the well-being of their members who live off-base or in 
privatized housing are advised to seek the advisement of their local judge advocate team on options 
to direct the placement of members at risk of suicide to a safe and secure environment, separating 
them from weapons which can be used to harm themselves or others. The Fiscal Year 2013 
National Defense Authorization Act also provides commanders and health professionals the 
authority to inquire whether a military member plans to acquire, or already possesses or owns, 
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a privately-owned firearm, ammunition, or other weapon, if such health professional or commander 
has reasonable grounds to believe the military member is at risk for suicide or causing harm to 
others. Also, commanders may refer to local or state laws on the ability for local law enforcement 
to collect and secure privately owned weapons. 
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[Questions for the Record submitted by Congressman Farr for Sergeant 
Major Chandler III follows:] 

Question 2: Amidst cuts to Operations and Maintenance fiinds it seems to me your Services must 
prioritize accounts under that Title. 

Question 2: Under Operations and Maintenance finds, what are you going to give top 
prioritization in your Service? 

Answer; Under Operations and Maintenance funds, the Army's top priority is always readiness. 
Specifically, our priority is to ensure the readiness of all Soldiers in Afghanistan, those next to 
deploy, those stationed forward in Korea and the Army's Global Response Force. We w'ill also 
continue to fund all programs related to the care of our Wounded Warriors and select critical 
Soldier and family programs. In order to maintain sufficient readiness and meet the requirements 
of these critical missions, the Army has been forced to focus training resources on primarily those 
forces associated with these missions (-20%) and accept significant risk by curtailing the training 
of all non-deploying units (-80%). Additionally, the Army has migrated Operations and 
Maintenance resources from civilian personnel, equipment maintenance and sustainment, depot 
maintenance, facility sustainment and numerous individual training activities to include funding for 
initial pilot training and Professional Military Education in order to ensure the readiness of 
deploying units. The impact of these actions will translate into significant long term readiness 
issues through FY!4 and beyond, and put at risk our ability to deploy forces to meet all future 
contingency operations. Restoring adequate readiness across the force will take years and 
significant resources. 
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[Questions for the Record submitted by Congressman Farr for Master Chief Petty Officer Stevens 
follows:] 

Question 2: Amidst cuts to Operations and Maintenance funds it seems to me your Services must 
prioritize accounts under that Title, 

Question 2: Under Operations and Maintenance funds, what are you going to give top 
prioritization in your Service? 

Answer: We will restore the Global Force Management Plan. Together with the Combatant 
Commanders and the Joint Staff, we will reconcile our FY13 operations, determine the appropriate 
amount of the allocation plan that can be restored and what is reversible. 

We will prepare to meet FY14 missions. This year's maintenance and training are for the readiness 
of next year's war fighters. 

We will restore and modernize the fleet — we are working to restore the required base operations 
support that we feel is appropriate, whatever restoration and modernization projects we think are 
necessary and are focusing on safety and repairs, port ops, aircraft operations, flight ops, etc. 
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[Questions for the Record submitted by Congressman Farr for Sergeant 
Major Barrett follows:] 

Question 2: Amidst outs to Operations and Maintenance fimds it seems to me your Services must 
prioritize accounts under that Title. 

Question 2: Under Operations and Maintenance funds, what are you going to give top 
prioritization in your Service? 

Answer: The current strategic guidance provides a framework by which the Marine Corps will 
balance the demands of the future security environment with the realities of the current fiscal 
constraints. Though the choices of the last year have been difficult, we are confident that we have 
carefully managed risk by balancing capacity and capability. To that end, each part of the Marine 
Corps' Fiscal Year 2013 Operation and Maintenance budget request is important, and as a whole, 
ensures that we maintain the high levels of readiness the Nation has come to expect of its deployed 
Marine forces. 

The shortfalls in O&M funding will have severe impacts on the Marine Corps in both the short 
term and the long term. Because of our special role as America's crisis response force, the Marine 
Corps places a high premium on readiness, and we have made every effort to protect our forward 
deployed forces and those next to deploy from the impact of these budget cuts. How'ever, this has 
come at a cost to our home station units, and as the full impact of sequestration is realized, we will 
see an exponential degradation of readiness that will ultimately affect every aspect of Marine 
Corps operations. 
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[Questions for the Record submitted by Congressman Farr for Chief 
Master Sergeant Cody follows:] 

Question 2: Amidst cuts to Operations and Maintenance ftinds it seems to me your Services 
must prioritize accounts under that Title. 

Question 2: Under Operations and Maintenance funds, what are you going to give top 
prioritization in your Service? 

Answer: The Air Force will give prioritization to Readiness and Personnel. 
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[Questions for the Record submitted by Congressman Farr for Sergeant 
Major Chandler III follows:] 

Question 3: What is more important, individual training or unit training? 

Answer: Both individual training and unit training are critical as the Army trains to provide ready forces to 
combatant commanders worldwide. Individual training allows individuals to master fundamental skills and 
is the cornerstone of unit training. Collective training integrates and synchronizes the skills learned at the 
individual level Individual skill proficiency is the basis for collective proficiency. Training in units focuses 
on improving the proficiency of units, Soldiers and leaders. Ultimately, Army training is successful if units 
are ready to perform their assigned missions. 

Without both individual and unit training, the Aimy risks the development of a hollow force that cannot 
fight and win the battlefield. 
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[Questions for the Record submitted by Congressman Farr for Master 
Chief Petty Officer Stevens follows:] 


Question 3: What is more important, individual training or unit training? 

Answer; I believe individual training, both technical and non-specific (i.e. leadership development, 
sexual assault prevention, suicide prevention, financial responsibility), builds a solid foundation on 
which collective unit readiness can ultimately reside and be refined. Without thorough individual 
training, our Sailors are far less likely to be receptive to unit cohesion and subscribe to the ideas of 
teamwork and loyalty. 
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[Questions for the Record submitted by Congressman Farr for Sergeant 
Major Barrett follows:] 

Question 3: What is more important, individual training or unit training? 

Answer: In Marine Corps Order No. 29, published on 14 August 1920, Lieutenant General Jolin 
A. Lejeune addressed this question as follows: "The recognition of this responsibility (to train 
Marines) on the part of officers is vital to the well-being of the Marine Corps. It is especially so for the 
reason that so large a proportion of the (individuals) enlisting are under 2 1 years of age. These 
(individuals) are in the formative period of their lives and officers owe it to them, to their parents, and 
to the Nation, that when discharged from the sertdce they should be far better ... physically, mentally, 
and morally than they were when they enlisted. 

To accomplish this task successfully, a constant effort must be made by all officers to fill each day with 
useful and interesting instruction and wholesome recreation for (their Marines). This effort must be 
intelligent and not perfunctory, the object being not only to eliminate idleness but to train and cultivate 
the bodies, the minds, and the spirit of our (Marines)." 

As General Lejeune so eloquently explained, both individual and unit (collective) training are 
vitally important. Marine Corps individual and unit training are intertwined and inseparable. In 
the operating forces, individual training forms the basis for collective training that progresses in 
scale and complexity. Marines must be proficient in individual skills if units are to successfully 
perform mission essential tasks. Excellence in both individual and collective training, combined 
with superb leadership, provide the highly-capable forces that make the Marine Corps our nation's 
premier crisis response force. 
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[Questions for the Record submitted by Congressman Farr for Chief 
Master Sergeant Cody follows:] 

Question 3: What is more important, individual training or unit training? 

Answer: Individual training and unit training are not mutually exclusive. Individual training is just 
one building block of unit readiness. The Air Force presents its forces through individual and team 
Unit Type Codes (UTCs). For example a 9-person UTC can be fully manned, medically fit, but yet 
non-mission ready due to not enough members being properly trained in weapons qualifications. It 
is possible that an entire unit could be considered non- mission ready due to too many of its UTCs 
are non-mission ready. While operational units, such as flying squadrons deploy together, most 
expeditionary support units deploy as teams from unrelated home-station locations. They come 
together to form effective units due to the common training the individuals bring to the fight. 
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[Questions for the Record submitted by Congressman Farr for Sergeant 
Major Chandler III follows:] 

Question 4: To what degree will initial entry training and advanced individual training be slowed 
down? What effect will this create on enlistments into the Services? 

Answer: As funding decreases, the Army expects a commensurate reduction in institutional 
training output. The Army remains concerned with the downstream impact on Initial Military 
Training and the ability to produce the Soldiers the Army requires in Fiscal Year 2013 and out. Of 
foremost concern, we anticipate impacts to Initial Entry Rotary Wing Training, Field Artillery and 
Military Intelligence Initial Entry Training, As of 26 March 2013, sequestration may cause us to 
begin reducing our Fiscal Year 2013 aviation training load for over 360 aviators, and possible 
reduction in Fiscal Year 2013 for over 250 Field Artillery and over 2,300 Military Intelligence 
Soldiers in Initial Entry Training, The reduction of these course loads may result in fewer Soldiers 
trained and available to deploy and may also require the Army to void contracted accessions for the 
aforementioned specialties. We continue to look for ways to mitigate the impact of these reductions 
on readiness. 

Related to the Initial Entry Training mission is the ability for U S Army Recruiting Command to 
process the recruits through U S Military Entrance Processing Command en route to the training 
base, A civilian furlough may create a reduction in Military Entrance Processing Command's 
capacity to process new recruits. The situation could impact meeting end-strength requirements in 
Fiscal Year 2013 and into Fiscal Year 2014, 
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[Questions for the Record submitted by Congressman Farr for Master Chief Petty Officer Stevens 
follows:] 

Question 4: To what degree will initial entry training and advanced individual training be slowed 
down? What effect will this create on enlistments into the Services? 

Answer: The budget impacts of sequestration will negatively affect the processing of applicants at 
Military Entrance Processing Stations (MBPS) due to a civilian furlough. MEPCOM's furlough will 
affect all services. Processing of all applicants will be cut by 20% as applicants are processed only 
four days a week. Navy Recruiting's accessions (shipping to Recruit Training Command (RTC)) 
for FY13 will not be significantly impacted. However, Navy Recruiting’s applicant contracting for 
the Delayed Entry Program (DEP) in FY13 will be impacted as they are processed by MBPS as 
well. The reduction of DEP posture entering FY14 will reduce flexibility on assigning recruits of 
varying capabilities to the right job. We estimate that it will take at least one year to recover DEP 
size to the historically normal levels of 50%. 

Additionally, some Sailor training has been or will be eliminated or delayed now and into the 
future due to the FY13 reductions. Individual training requirements will continue to be prioritized 
to support the Navy's recruiting, accession, development, distribution, and retention efforts in 
support of Fleet requirements. 
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[Questions for the Record submitted by Congressman Farr for Sergeant 
Major Barrett follows:] 

Question 4: To what degree will initial entry training and advanced individual training be slowed 
down? What effect will this create on enlistments into the Services? 

Answer: During FY13, the Marine Corps does not anticipate any major impact to entry level 
training as a result of sequestration. Throughput at recruit depots and military occupational 
schools will continue as planned. There may be some minimal impact on advanced individual 
training due to a reduction in funds associated with student travel to advanced schools. 

In the future, the Marine Corps will likely experience additional impacts to training if 
sequestration is fully implemented. Such effects may include quantity (total throughput) and 
quality (thoroughness) of training provided. Not only does training capacity stand to be reduced, 
but time to train will potentially increase at the entry level. Fewer instructors and diminishing 
budgets will equate to some level of increase in Marines Awaiting Training. In addition, these 
implications on entry level and advanced individual training will likely result in an increased 
training burden on the Operating Forces (OPFOR) Tasks may be shifted from training in a formal 
setting to Managed On the Job Training at the same time the OPFOR sees reductions in funding 
and ammunition. 

Concerning enlistments, extended budget constraints related to sequestration will degrade the 
quality of our recruit pool, cause disruptions in our pipeline of recruits, and place added stress on 
our recruiters — 71 percent of whom already work in excess of 60 hours per week. Reductions to 
our recruit advertising budget jeopardizes our established market share and awareness with 
prospects, their influencers, and multicultural audiences, which includes diversity outreach 
capacity. It is important we acknowledge that today's successes are dividends from the 
investments made in recruiting and advertising four to five years ago. 
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[Questions for the Record submitted by Congressman Farr for Chief 
Master Sergeant Cody follows:] 

Question 4: To what degree will initial entry training and advanced individual training be slowed 
down? What effect will this create on enlistments into the Services? 

Answer: The Air Force force management strategy has always prized the accessions pipeline 
dearly; today's accessions establish the health of the future Air Force. With that perspective, the 
initial skills training pipeline has a very high priority as we work to mitigate the impact of 
sequestration. At this time, we do not foresee any significant impact of sequestration on the Air 
Force initial skills training pipeline and we do not see a negative impact on enlistments into the 
Air Force. However, Air Education and Training Command has already indicated that they are 
unable to fund mission readiness training, which includes advanced individual training. Reducing 
centralized funding levels for advanced individual training will transfer the burden to the 
MAJCOMs who will find it difficult to fund in this resource constrained environment. We are 
already seeing anecdotal evidence that this is starting to impact the field. Any reductions in 
mission readiness training and advanced individual training could — and will likely in some cases 
— be a factor Airmen will weigh when considering reenlistmenl. Our Airmen have already 
expressed concern in this area. 
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[Questions for the Record submitted by Congressman Farr for Sergeant 
Major Chandler III follows:] 

It appears that you are focusing on training on finite tasks but it seems to me that education in 
broadening terms is a way to develop critical thinking necessary for an unknown future threat. This 
message is even underscored when you cancel a program like Tuition Assistance. 

Question 5: How is your Service preparing for uncertain environments, which require adaptive 
leaders and enlisted personnel to be educated? 

Answer: General Martin E. Dempsey, Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, said, "After more 
than nine years of conflict the development of adaptive leaders who are comfortable operating in 
ambiguity and complexity will increasingly be our competitive advantage against future threats to 
our nation." The Army is preparing for uncertain environments and unpredictability through 
leader development programs that focus on critical thinking and unstructured problem solving. The 
Army Learning Model is new approach intended to change the Army's learning processes to be 
centered on the learner with continuous access to relevant content when needed. The Army is 
assessing plans to expand professWl military education and increase broadening assignments and 
education opportunities. The Army is working to empower Soldiers to think independently and act 
decisively, guided by the values and standards of the Army Profession and the tenets of mission 
command. Understanding the mission and the commander's intent, leaders will execute disciplined 
initiative to accomplish their missions as part of unified aclion in a complex and ambiguous 
environment. 

Structured Self-Development is series of online courses and a prerequisite for attending courses in 
the Noncommissioned Officer Education System. These courses provide noncommissioned 
officers the opportunity for continuous development between levels of the professional military 
education system. The Army also recently conducted several leader development studies such as 
the Leader Development Task Force Study, Officer Midgrade Learning Continuum Study, and 
Warrant Officer Continuum of Learning Study. These reports will help define the needs of the 
21st Century Army to prepare adaptive leaders to succeed in uncertain environments and future 
operations. 
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[Questions for the Record submitted by Congressman Farr for Master 
Chief Petty Officer Stevens follows:] 

It appears that you are focusing on training on finite tasks but it seems to me that education in 
broadening terms is a way to develop critical thinking necessary for an unknown future threat. This 
message is even underscored when you cancel a program like Tuition Assistance. 

Question 5: How is your Service preparing for uncertain environments, which require adaptive 
leaders and enlisted personnel to be educated? 

Answer: Navy views education of Sailors and officers as a strategic investment that enhances our 
overall warfighting and support capabilities. Navy has long believed in the value of education as a 
critical enabler in developing a force with the attributes necessary to innovate, adapt and succeed in 
dynamic, complex and unpredictable environments. 

This spring the Navy will initiate a Fleet-wide release of an updated education strategy that will 
codify a career continuum of learning designed to develop technical experts, joint warfighters and 
strategic leaders. It builds upon Navy's 2008 implementation of enlisted Professional Military 
Education (PME) and Joint Professional Military Education (JPME), which established a range of 
Navy-specific PME and JPME forE-1 through 0-9. 

Navy's education institutions, the United States Naval Academy (USNA), Naval Postgraduate 
School (NPS), Naval War College (NWC), and Senior Enlisted Academy (SEA) serve vital roles in 
supporting execution of our education vision and goals. These institutions lead in developing 
behaviors, skills, attributes, and expertise relevant to warfighting, warfighting support, and in 
developing innovative operating concepts and strategies. One recent example of Navy's interest in 
continually seeking to expand education opportunities is establishment of a Master of Science in 
Applied Cyber Operations program for enlisted Sailors at NPS, 

In addition to in-residence programs, the institutions provide distance learning opportunities. NWC, 
in particular, conducts distance learning PME for all career stages, enlisted and officer, with targeted 
programs at various paygrade levels. 

Navy also stresses and supports numerous other educational avenues to include Tuition Assistance. 
Other examples are the Advanced Education Voucher program for off-duty education of top 
perfonning chief, senior chief and master chief petty officers, and the Navy College Program for 
Afloat College Education (NCPACE) provided on board certain vessels. 
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[Questions for the Record submitted by Congressman Farr for Sergeant 
Major Barrett follows:] 

It appears that you are focusing on training on finite tasks but it seems to me that education in 
broadening terms is a way to develop critical thinking necessary for an unknown future threat. This 
message is even underscored when you cancel a program like Tuition Assistance. 

Question 5; How is your Serc'ice preparing for uncertain environments, which require adaptive 
leaders and enlisted personnel to be educated? 

Answer: The Marine Corps teaches critical thinking as a foundation to professional military 
education (PME) in order to achieve success in complex environments. Through a rigorous course 
of study, officers are challenged not just with what to think, but how to think Our emphasis on 
developing critical thinking skills gives our students the ability to: 

• Raise vital questions and problems, formulating them clearly and precisely 

• Gather and assess relevant infonnation, using abstract ideas to interpret if necessary 

• Come to well-reasoned conclusions and solutions, testing them against relevant criteria and 
standards 

• Think open-mindedly with alternative systems of thought, recognizing and 
assessing their assumptions, implications, and practical consequences 

• Communicate effectively with others in developing solutions to complex problems 

Critical thinking is applied at all levels of officer PME and is woven throughout the curricula in case 
studies, exercises, operational and strategic platming courses. Critical thinking forms the backbone 
of our teaching methodology. 

Over the past three years. Marine Corps University has begun to apply the same principles in 
Enlisted PME, moving away from training-oriented instruction to forms that draw heavily on the 
Socratic method of teaching. As a result, we are challenging our enlisted leaders in the same way 
we challenge our officer students. Through case studies, exercises, and ethical decision making 
courses, enlisted Marines are challenged to improve their critical thinking in order to succeed in the 
complex security environment envisioned in future operations. 
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[Questions for the Record submitted by Congressman Farr for Chief 
Master Sergeant Cody follows:] 

It appears that you are focusing on training on finite tasks but it seems to me that education in 
broadening terms is a way to develop critical thinking necessary for an unknown future threat. This 
message is even underscored when you cancel a program like Tuition Assistance. 

Question 5: How is your Service preparing for uncertain environments, which require adaptive 
leaders and enlisted personnel to be educated? 

Answer: Our Chief of Staff of the Air Force, General Welsh clearly articulated in his recent vision 
statement that "Education and training are the foundation of our airpower advantage ...and... 
we must safeguard and reinforce that foundation" by ensuring we remain the most technically 
proficient, best-educated, and best-trained air force in the world. Developmental education 
includes professional military education, fellowships, advanced academic degrees, and professional 
continuing education. Training includes initial skills training and retraining, pre- deployment 
expeditionary skills training, functional skills training required by law as well as skills and 
proficiency training such as language, region and culture training. Education and training enable 
us to "vector" Airmen to assignments to build depth and/or breadth oi Experience for future 
leadership positions. 

Our efforts are focused on the Continuum of Learning designed to integrate developmental 
opportunities through a common system to provide adaptable, knowledge-enabled Airmen for 
today and tomorrow. The Continuum of Learning ensures all Airmen possess the right 
occupational skill sets and institutional competencies leveraging training, education and experience 
opportunities to deliberately build Airmen to execute current missions and tomorrow's leadership 
challenges. 

We will maintain our competitive edge by maximizing distance learning. We will continuously 
assess what commanders require of our joint force warrior airmen and resource our ongoing 
initiatives to move beyond traditional brick and mortar instruction to deliver quality distant learning 
programs via cutting-edge educational technology. 
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[Questions for the Record submitted by Congressman Farr for Sergeant 
Major Chandler III follows:] 

The Marine Corps has a language capability that they are implementing at the unit level that looks 
to be an innovative and promising for the Pacific rebalance from the national security strategy. 

Question 6: What are your Services doing to replicate a similar ability at the unit level for your 
role in building partner capacity in the Pacific and elsewhere? 

Answer; Army planning for Language, Regional Expertise and Culture training in support of 
Regionally Aligned Forces is ongoing. The Army has identified the Defense Language Institute 
Foreign Language Center's curriculum as a potential means to deliver language familiarization and 
culture training to Regionally Aligned Forces. Training platforms under current consideration 
include both distributed learning and live instructor training at language training detachments. 

The Army Service Component Commands have identified the Defense Language Institute's 
Rapport distributed learning program as a baseline for pre-deployment language familiarization 
and culture training. Rapport's six to eight hours of training consists of military language modules 
and cultural awareness lessons that cover history, religion, geography and basic social exchanges in 
the target language. Soldiers taking the training must achieve a 70 percent or better to pass. 
Completion is automatically reported to Army records. Available Rapport modules represent a 
previous focus on Afghanistan and United States Army Africa pre-deployment requirements. 
Rapport modules are developed from the Defense Language Institute's Foreign Language Center's 
more extensive 80 to 100 hour HeadStart? distance learning program"”. HeadStart? modules are 
available online in 22 strategic languages including Cebuano (Philippines), Mandarin Chinese, 
Korean, Russian and Tausug (Philippines and Malaysia). 

Fiscal reductions will severely impact Rapport and UcadStart2 technology based development 
which will be difficult to reestablish once halted. Additionally, fiscal constraints will impact both 
current and emerging requirements for live instructor training at the language training detachments. 
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[Questions for the Record submitted by Congressman Farr for Master 
Chief Petty Officer Stevens follows:] 

The Marine Corps has a language capability that they are implementing at the unit level that looks 
to be an innovative and promising for the Pacific rebalance from the national security strategy. 

Question 6: What are your Services doing to replicate a similar ability at the unit level for your 
role in building partner capacity in the Pacific and elsewhere? 

Answer: Navy's ability to meet the requirements of the Defense Strategic Guidance is enhanced 
significantly by Language, Regional Expertise, and Cultural (LREC) capabilities, and our 
investments in those skills is structured to meet our Service's unique operational requirements at the 
unit level and beyond. Our Regional Security Education Program (RSEP), based out of the Naval 
Postgraduate School (NPS) and instituted prior to September 2001, provides situational awareness 
instruction to deploying units, primarily Carrier and Expeditionary Strike Groups, on regional 
threats with historical perspectives and reviews of current issues. Navy's Center for LREC conducts 
on-site Mobile Training Teams for deploying units such as Special Operations Forces, Maritime 
Expeditionary Security Groups, and Construction Battalion (Seabee) Teams with special emphasis 
on culture awareness. Navy's LREC program provides a range of foreign language and culture 
training products and services made available on demand. To encourage language learning within 
our Naval Special Warfare and expeditionary units, we expanded our Foreign Language Proficiency 
Bonus program to incentivize language skills at proficiency levels specifically required for the 
operational readiness of those forces. In direct response to the Defense Strategic Guidance of 
January 2012, Navy developed an Asia-Pacific Hands Pilot, which leverages existing educational 
resources at NPS to provide enhanced regional knowledge to select officers enroute assignments in 
the Pacific Command (PACOM) Area of Operations. Our inventory of Foreign Area Officers 
(FAOs) also continues to increase as we remain committed to maturing this newly established 
community. Of Navy's 227 FAO requirements, 61, or 27% are in PACOM, by far the largest 
regional commitment. 
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[Questions for the Record submitted by Congressman Farr for Sergeant 
Major Barrett follows:] 

The Marine Corps has a language capability that they are implementing at the unit level that looks 
to be an innovative and promising for the Pacific rebalance from the national security strategy. 

Question 6: What are your Services doing to replicate a similar ability at the unit level for your 
role in building partner capacity in the Pacific and elsewhere? 

Answer: The Marine Corps recognized a need for a basic language capability across the entire 
force in addition to the capability that exists in our professional linguists and foreign area officers. 
The Regional, Culture, and Language Familiarization (RCLF) Program, which reached initial 
operating capability in 2012, provides our active and reserve Marines (sergeant and above) with 
language familiarization in one of 14 regionally-oriented languages. 

The RCLF Program also exposes Marines to concepts and skills needed for cross-cultural 
interactions, such as use of an interpreter and nonverbal communication. The Marine Corps 
focuses on basic rapport building language (pleasantries and greetings) and on tactical language 
that is directly applicable to a unit’s military mission. Currently, the Marine Corps provides 
designated Marines in deploying units with language familiarization training via live instruction 
prior to each deployment. 

Language familiarization for sergeants, staff sergeants, and company grade officers is accomplished 
through computer-based distance learning using the Defense Language Institute's HeadStart 2 
courseware. Marines continue culture and language self-study in their assigned region via distance 
education throughout their careers. 
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[Questions for the Record submitted by Congressman Farr for Chief 
Master Sergeant Cody follows:] 

The Marine Corps has a language capability that they are implementing at the unit level that 
looks to be an innovative and promising for the Pacific rebalance from the national security 
strategy. 

Question 6: What are your Services doing to replicate a similar ability at the unit level for your 
role in building partner capacity in the Pacific and elsewhere? 

Answer: The Language Enabled Airman Program (LEAP) program is the Air Force's approach to 
developing individual officers and enlisted members language skills who have operational 
requirements for such skills at the imit level. This Air Force-level program is designed to target 
training specifically where it is needed at the unit level LEAP is designed to maintain and 
enhance language skills for Officers and Enlisted members who already possess a baseline 
proficiency level. The LEAP in-country Language Intensive Training Events (immersions) allow 
students to leam first-hand the language, regional issues and culture of the country. These events 
are 3-4 weeks in duration. Air Force career field managers, development & assignment teams use 
LEAP graduates to fill future targeted assignments requiring Language, Region and Culture 
capabilities within each member's Air Force Specialty Code. 

Further, The Air Force develops and sustains Language, Region and Culture (LRC) proficient Total 
Force Airmen for over 3,000 Airmen proficient in many Asia-Pacific languages. The demand for 
LRC skills changes as new areas of interest arise, and the Air Force will meet those demands as 
requirements are identified. To further enhance the strategic and cultural aspects of partnership 
engagements, we are codifying all of the areas of engagement that our enlisted members are 
involved in throughout the Department of Defense. This program will eventually build a long-term 
platform to develop a focused enlisted international engagement strategy that can be incorporated 
into the Security Cooperation Engagement Guidance. 
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[Questions for the Record submitted by Congressman Farr for Sergeant 
Major Chandler III follows:] 

Question 7: Of the items listed on the table below which is the most important and the least 
important from 1 to 6? Services Rank Ordering of the following Quality of Life Issues: - 
Family Housing and Barracks- Work Environment- Spouse Work Opportunities 
- Healthcare Services- Educational Opportunities for Servicemembers- Childcare and 
Youth Services Family Housing and Barracks 

Answer: Prioritizing Quality of Life programs is difficult because each of these programs help us 
maintain readiness and sustain the All-Volunteer force and each soldier demographic tends to rank 
order programs differently. The funding reductions called for under the Budget Control Act will 
obviously have an impact on these programs. The Army is currently reviewing Quality of Life and 
other programs and make recommendations regarding funding priorities in light of the current 
budget environment. 
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[Questions for the Record submitted by Congressman Farr for Master 
Chief Petty Officer Stevens follows:] 


Question 7: Of the items listed on the table below which is the most important and the least 
important from 1 to 6? Services Rank Ordering of the following Quality of Life Issues: 

- Family Housing and Barracks - Work Environment 

- Spouse Work Opportunities - Healthcare Services 

- Educational Opportunities for Service members 

- Childcare and Youth Services 

Answer: All six areas are of great importance to readiness and service esteem. We cannot afford to 
put less than our best foot forward in terms of emphasis and proper resourcing for any of these 
programs. 1 believe a positive work environment is the issue that most directly correlates to our 
mission success because, in its absence, our ability to function effectively is immediately 
undermined. Family housing/barracks, too, plays an important role because of the need for our 
service members to decompress, pursue interests, and find privacy following work or 
deployments. Certainly, healthcare services are of vital importance to our Sailors as they must be 
of sound mind and body in order to meet the physical and mental demands we place upon them in 
our current operationally-elevated environment. Childcare and youth services are workforce 
programs that enable Sailors to go to work and give them peace of mind that their children are well 
cared for and spouse work opportunities provide family members with the resources to pursue their 
own careers, complementary income and sense of identity. Educational opportunities are a key 
component of professional development and preparation for separation from service. 
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[Questions for the Record submitted by Congressman Farr for Sergeant 
Major Barrett follows:] 

Question 7: Of the items listed on the table below which is the most important and the least 
important from 1 to 6? Services Rank Ordering of the following Quality of Life Issues: 

Family Housing and Barracks- Work Environment - Spouse Work Opportunities 
- Healthcare Services - Educational Opportunities for Service members - Childcare and 
Youth Services Family Housing and Barracks 

Answer: It is extremely difficult to rank Quality of Life issues against one another as each is 
equally important to the Marine Corps. The Marine Corps' approach to our Quality of Life 
programs is focused on preserving programs that support the health and welfare of our Marines 
and their families. These programs collectively promote the physical and mental well-being of 
Marines and families and are considered essential in meeting the operational objectives of the 
Marine Corps. We prioritize our resources to ensure we maintain the appropriate level of each of 
these programs while taking risk in lower priority programs in the near term. Our priorities are 
shaped by our five pillars of readiness: recruiting and retaining high-quality people; maintaining 
high unit readiness; shaping our force to meet the needs of Combatant Commanders; investing in 
our infrastructure; and conducting equipment modernization that supports our core competencies. 

The Marine Corps has conducted Quality of Life surveys and consistently found that the following 
are priorities for Marines and families; 


1 . Pay and compensation 

2. Healthcare 

3. Housing 

4. Infrastructure support (work environment) 

5. Community services which include educational opportunities, childcare and spouse 
work opportunities 
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[Questions for the Record submitted by Congressman Farr for Chief 
Master Sergeant Cody follows:] 

Question 7: Of the items listed on the table below which is the most important and the least 
important from 1 to 6? 

Services Rank Ordering of the following Quality of Life Issues: - Family Housing and Barracks 
Work Environment 

- Spouse Work Opportunities 

- Healthcare Services 

-Educational Opportunities for Servicemembers 
-Childcare and Youth Services Family Housing and Barracks 

Answer: It is difficult to prioritize these quality of life categories because each of them is very 
important to our Airmen, An Airman's age, gender, marital status, grade, active duty or Reserve 
component status, whether he or she has dependent children or not, etc. are all contributing 
factors that influence the rank ordering of these quality of life items, I can tell you my number 
one concern at this point in time is providing a healthy work environment. We are absolutely 
committed to making sure we are fostering the safest, healthiest work environments for our 
Airmen. We rely on them to get the job day in and day out, and we owe them a safe and healthy 
place to work. 



